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I 
Paris: A Departure for the South 


The world is not a garden, yet there are gardens 
in it. The hedge; the dutiful palisade; the beflow- 
ered grille, stretching along its stately posts; the 
high wall, whether you will it of brick, or of dis- 
creet, inexpressive stone—these may serve to shut 
out the ugly, the banal, the wide wastes of horror 
with which we make Nature pay for the varied 
blessings of our time; and they may help, as well, 
to enclose us against the odiousnesses of the past, 
and even, for a while, against the dire assaults of 
a problematical future. 

No, this world is not a garden; yet one is still 
free to think of the parapet at Avignon, high 
above possible uproar; and of the hallowed en- 
closure at Pisa, where stillness, as with many 
cloisters and patios, seems distilled yet again; and 
of the impressive homes of Paris’s Faubourg 
where, between cour and jardin, the harsh dis- 
sonances of any highway are lost indeed. Not to 
see too much in a day when the world is all eyes, 
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not to hear too much when the world is become 
one vast eat—who will offer us such a boon? 
Who will give us the monitory cypress that points 
to the blue serenity above, and the meditative yew 
that bows beneath it? Who will recall the cloister 
of Wells and the farthest deserted reaches of the 
Florentine Cascine? Who will bring us back to 
quietude and peace? 

Such benedictions as these we are at liberty to 
take to-day as we find them. We need not ex- 
plore the spotted past for its gibbets and torture- 
chambers, devoted to vengeance and to certitude 
of belief. We need not propel ourselves into a 
future that may negative all privacy, over-tax the 
hardiest nerves, and continue to outrage, in the 
name of progress and conveniency, that Nature 
whose undisfigured face was destined for our 
common and rightful heritage. Yet we are not 
helpless: screens of one sort or another may be 
interposed for the moment at least, behind which 
to seek an anodyne for tired senses and affronted 
sensibilities. Let us attempt it. 

It was behind a sort of screen—though inade- 
quate enough, as you shall soon see—that two 
futile and unreconciled old gentlemen were seated. 
They had counted for little in their own day, and 
they counted for less in ours. They had quite 
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failed—if indeed they had ever tried—to adjust 
themselves to the tumults and exactions of the 
difficult time into which they had lived. They 
knew they were old; and they knew they needed 
youth; yet— 

In fact, they were soon to start on extended 
travels, and were asking themselves whence a 
young hand and mind might come. 

“Where find the giovanetto of our requirements 
in this perverse and original epoch?” asked the 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. 

“Where, indeed?” echoed the Seigneur of Hors- 
Concours, looking dejectedly out of the window. 

“Can we go without him?” asked the Chevalier. 

The Seigneur considered. “We have done so in 
the past.” 

“There was your friend, the Freiherr von Kal- 
tenau—” began the Chevalier. “He tried a few 
of those young fellows before he set out to cross 
the Alps.” 

“He tried several, before he found the right 
one,” returned the Seigneur; “and even the right 
one, he declares, gave him some trouble before 
the end.” ; 

“We start out alone, then, together?” 

“We have done so before.” 

The Chevalier rose, swept his hand over his 
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gray hair, parted the tenuous curtains, and looked 
out on the street. The parting of the curtains 
made their screen slighter still. The gray stone 
facade of the house counted for little as against 
the wide window, doubled down its middle and 
none too tightly closed; the lambrequins were 
even scantier than the curtains; the potted plants 
in their stand were exiguous beyond all reason; 
and the spare iron-work of the narrow balcony 
might have been nothing but air. Paris, with 
hoots and grindings and rumbles, was rushing by, 
and much of it stopped to come in. 

The two old friends looked ruefully at each 
other, as the Seigneur, in turn, stepped toward the 
window. 

“We must go,” they agreed. 

Their reunion in Paris had come as the result 
of a compromise—or of a combination. The Sei- 
gneur was on one of his absences from Hors- 
Concours, in the Midi. This castellated historical 
fragment was far from being a place of life, and 
much of the life it still had was dependent upon 
the action of the Paris tribunals, for which action 
one would be wise not to wait indefinitely. The 
Chevalier had come up from Florence; it was time, 
he felt, to leave the Arno for the Seine. Florence 
was a sort of gentle, passive invalid, though Paris 
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might be found to be flushed and delirious with 
fever. He thought of Ilaria del Carretto, at Lucca, 
quiet atop her tomb; and she was too still. There 
must be something between her pose and those 
involved in some of the dances he had heard of: 
a carmagnole, a cancan, a—how did they call it?-— 
a tango! 

The two had come prepared to meet, in mod- 
erate measure and for a brief time, the wider, viv- 
ider life of the age. A quiet eye, cast briefly over 
the newer world, might not seem amiss. Their 
stay would not be for long; another side of their 
understanding was their willingness, their neces- 
sity—even theirs!—to keep on the move in a 
moving day. There were now motor-cars where 
once there had been diligences; there were Palace 
Hotels where once there had been osterie; there 
were thousands on the travel-track where once 
there had been but dozens. Could anyone, in these 
times, remain long in the same place? 

“Sempre avanti!’ breathed the Chevalier, help- 
lessly. 

If it is a delightful thing to grow old together, 
it is often a discreet thing to grow old somewhat 
apart. For bachelors, at least. Neither of our 
friends had ever worn the chains of domesticity, 
and neither had ever irked the other by appearing 
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too frequently or by lingering too long. They met 
often enough to prevent the stealing-on of Time 
from becoming unpleasantly apparent, and they 
always parted before over-familiarity wore in and 
boredom supervened. Forty years of tactful, in- 
termittent amicability. Gray hairs never had to be 
counted, and the crotchets of the one never found 
opportunity to grind the other down. “Let the 
machine play loosely”’—such was their motto. 
And all their pity went out to the paired serfs 
who were doomed never to escape each other’s 
company. 

The Boulevard still poured in. The Chevalier 
put on his hat, took up his cane, and passed the 
Seigneur’s hat and cane to him. In other days 
they had climbed Monte Morello, and even the 
Punta del Pousset, without scrip or staff; but to- 
day’s stroll, though but down the Street of the 
Peace to the Garden of the Tile-Fields, would 
justify support for legs, or at least employment 
for hands. And they flourished their implements 
rather freely, and held their heads rather high— 
like so many other visitors amidst those choice 
scenes which, by general agreement, Paris has 
devised and now maintains for the gratification 
of the Outsider. And a squeezed public, long 
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them, obligingly and half unconsciously, their 
way. 

Where to go? The Elysian Fields are now in 
the flood-tide of the modern movement. Vistas 
Passy-ward are as urban, as fruitful in the prom- 
ise of traffic, as any others. The Place des Vosges 
has a quiet, true, but a quiet so notorious as to 
be almost clamorous. The Rue de Venise, ram- 
part of the shaded past, now spreads the fruits of 
a decayed Eden, and no temptation can possibly 
adhere. The Luxembourg Gardens are the prey 
of the precocious and contentious jeunes of M. An- 
dré Gide. And the Cité du Rétiro—does it or 
does it not somewhat stifle with its gentility? 
Shall we make it, then, the smallest of squares 
under the windows of the town’s shortest street? 
Let us cross the Garden of the Tuileries and the 
river and rest before Our Lady of the Fields. 
Montparnasse and the Carrefour Vavin are close 
at hand, and their cafés of celebrity are out of 
sight and sound, yet within the range of feeling. 
Near by much may happen, or little, or nothing: 
_it depends on the hour of the day, or the day of 
_ the week, or even upon the week of the year. But 
no promise that anything at all shall happen has 
been made. Two elderly gentlemen are about to 
- leave the Luminous One for scenes less dazzling 
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and much more quiet. And their thoughts tend 
still farther—and much farther—toward the 
South. 

Meanwhile they begin the Gardens of This 
World with one of the very smallest and humblest. 

The benches before the church, under the in- 
offensive little trees, are harmless enough—noth- 
ing, for all the free traditions of theneighbourhood, 
is happening. But within the church itself a miracle 
is under way, since this is not the spot in Paris to 
which such wonders, by command of royalty, 
were forbidden. It is a miracle of dexterity. Per- 
haps there is an element of dexterity in most 
miracles. Sometimes dexterity is cloaked; but here, 
to-day, it is obvious—yet none the less to be 
appreciated. Real appreciation demands not only 
clear intelligence but open functioning. 

This afternoon the church frescoes are in proc- 
ess of cleaning. A mighty wielder of poles and 
scaffoldings is at work. Shirt-sleeved, deliberate, 
confident, he carries his towering aids through 
the nave and into the intricacies of the chancel. 
No harm to pillars, to chapels, to altars, to black- 
draped worshippers. A single humble helper, who 
knows how not to help too much, hovers near; 
yet in the end, this case, like many others, involves 
but the skill, daring and practised confidence of 
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a single individual. The tall poles may waver 
through their twenty metres, yet they always find 
their place. The Chevalier and the Seigneur hold 
their hats and forget their canes while this modern 
miracle proceeds and the towering constructions 
are dexterously carried and slid into position. 
Paris, home of arts et métiers, and true haunt of 
technique! To-morrow the first of the frescoes 
above the arcade of the nave will return to the 
day, and for a little will make the rest look none 
too sightly. 

“He is wonderful,” said the Seigneur, whose 
remarks were seldom unusual. 

“But his frescoes are modern utterly,” returned 
the Chevalier. ‘Not fifty years old. And even 
if—” 

The Seigneur suddenly remembered his friend’s 
attitude toward the Paris churches and the failure 
of his sympathy for their painted and sculptured 
adornments. Those of the nineteenth century left 
him cold; those of the eighteenth and seventeenth 
scarcely less. He had never found any necessity for 
a willingness to master the works and the dates 
of such as Le Sueur and Largilliére, of Puget or 
Coysevox. These had their predecessors, and their 
betters, in other lands. Hors-Concours, on oc- 
casion, had pressed the point in favour of French 
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finish and elegance—and did not press it now. 
The “centre,” the grand line, was to be found 
elsewhere, and had already been found by both. 
The Chevalier looked aloft toward a dim Flight 
into Egypt. These frescoes had the merit of re- 
minding him of frescoes in general; also, he could 
now think appositely of Michelangelo flat on his 
back near the ceiling of the Vatican chapel. The 
flight, too, was apposite: they were about to 
make their own to other scenes. They should 
soon be beyond the range of the Tour Eiffel, 
with its effortful bid for attention, and be freed 
from the strident goddess of Réclame. Eirene, 
gentler goddess of Peace, beckoned them on. 
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II 
High Discussion in the Provinces 


The towns of mid-France—how varied, how 
appealing, how representative, yet how little 
known! We swarm over the ports and plages of 
the North, and we linger among the stunted palms 
of the Cote d’Azur. We motor from one sump- 
tuous chateau on the Loire to another, and we 
loiter through the sophisticated resorts of the 
Basses Pyrénées; but the real France slips some- 
how through our fingers. 

So said the Seigneur to the Chevalier, on the 
eve of their departure from Paris; and he pro- 
posed, for their attention, some town that was 
more typical than celebrated—something, per- 
haps, between Touraine and the Puy-de-Déme. 
“Nothing remarkable,” he said; “only generic.” 

He asked for a sloping hillside that led down 
to a quiet river. Poplars, in tranquil rows, here 
and there. A stone bridge; perhaps two. On the 
hill a humble huddle of red roofs; some bit of a 
one-time chateau; and a parish church in conso- 
nance with the spirit and practice of the region. 
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A marché aux bestiaux, active or empty. Sabots 
and blouses, not yet banished by the decrees of 
Cosmopolis. A curé walking, not slinking, through 
some unfrequented side street. Perhaps no radical 
orator; and no ambitious Prefect, with too firm 
an eye on the Capital. Some composed little town 
not far from Issoudun or Chateauroux, and ac- 
customed to look beyond neither. A town which, 
guided by a surer instinct than prevails to-day, 
forms with its country-side one of those pleasant, 
inevitable little gardens of this world that we are 
out to seek. Its name? Name it as you like. Or, 
why name it at all? 

“A final tribute to the Usual,” said the Cheva- 
lier, “before we embark on our long course 
through the Unusual.” 

They might fairly have thought themselves the 
only persons for the time, the place, the object; 
but, once on the spot, they found they were in 
error. In the market-place, agreeably empty, they 
passed a lady of middle age, with intentness on 
her brow and a note-book in her hand. She had 
smooth brown hair and quiet brown eyes. Though 
our travellers did not enjoy the high colour that 
so many Latins find it difficult to like, or to over- 
look, they did envy her composed manner, of 
assurance all compact. She was so right. She had 
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a definite world under her feet, and a well-de- 
termined scene behind her back. All other foot- 
holds and all other backgrounds were erroneous. 
In her quiet aspect and her quiet ways she carried 
with her, as if another self, Pax; but it was a 
Pax wholly Britannic. 

Yes, the market-place was empty and passive, 
and almost dull; it was as if no gathering based 
on cattle and poultry, on lettuce and carrots, had 
ever been held there, or was ever likely to be. 
Nor was the inn, where the three met at luncheon, 
much livelier. Yet it seemed practicable, on this 
second meeting, to introduce into the rather de- 
serted salle a manger a few words of friendly 
talk. Over the omelette and the short measure of 
uncontaminated wine the lady spoke. 

“You caught me, in the street, with my note- 
book. In general, I do not obtrude it, but I 
hardly supposed I should meet with anyone who 
would recognize it for what it was. One may 
safely rely on the indifference of the Province— 
and even on that of higher places, I find. I recall 
how, once, on church-steps in a remote quarter 
of Lucca, I sat down to cut the leaves of a Tauch- 
nitz novel. The most ordinary act, you may say. 
Yes—to you and to me. But on the moment the 
tiny square turned alive. Children who perhaps 
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had never touched a book swarmed, open- 
mouthed, to witness this book’s martyrdom. | 
might have been sacrificing, on those church- 
steps, a new-born babe with some occult rites to 
some unheard-of faith. If so in civilized ‘Tuscany, 
how might it have been in darkest Calabria?” 

“After all,’ said the Chevalier, “one addresses 
the Centre.” 

“Surely. I am free to confess that you have 
detected my ambition. Let me acknowledge it— 
I write. What, in this day, could be more usual, 
more commonplace? And after the commonplace 
of Warwickshire and Devon—tracts only too 
well known—I bring my commonplace self (and 
my commonplace-book) to this commonplace 
town. And yet I am hoping, paradoxically, to 
produce something that shall be quite other. If 
either of you writes, the paradox may seem less 
puzzling. Who knows by what alchemy the or- 
dinary may be transformed into the extraordinary, 
and the Poetical extracted from the All-too-well- 
known? I hope to transfigure; to offer something 
of which the humble origins may not even be 
divined.” 

She paused, inviting a-closer attention to her 
paradox, as she called it. Then; did either of them 
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“We are guiltless,’ said the Chevalier, “if 
writing, in these days, has come to rank as an 
offence.” 

The lady observed him shrewdly. “And yet—” 
she began. She seemed to be offering him some 
obscure, uncertain choice from among many prob- 
abilities. 

“We are only amateurs,” he said, in answer to 
her thought. 

“But that opens a wide field,” she returned, 
smilingly. “A field that may include almost any- 
thing. The ways and cities of men. Painting and 
architecture and music. Even the lower realm of 
furniture—if anything that relates so closely to 
the life domestic can be rated as lower.” 

“T am concerned with them all,” the Chevalier 
acknowledged; “—even to the furniture. I have 
some good pieces in Florence, and a painting or 
two that I value.” 

He paused, suddenly, to wonder how well his 
firm-faced old Assunta was looking after his be- 
longings, and how many of her friends and rela- 
- tives she might be entertaining in his absence. 

A friendly André made the dessert follow the 
~ omelette—the “sweet,” as the lady, with her pleas- 
ant insularity, named it. 

“You speak of architecture and of music,” she 
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went on. “Perhaps we may find both in the 
church.” 

“Perhaps,” admitted the Chevalier. “Some of 
the provincial churches have a surprising degree 
of originality, not to say wilfulness. One town 
after another, left in some measure to its own 
devices, in the older day, would seem to have 
hurled itself whole-heartedly into a single struc- 
ture. But one finds little to praise in their organs.” 

“Shall we not visit Saint-Symphorien presently? 
Then you shall tell me what you think of the 
slightly eccentric clocher and of the music that 
can be produced beneath it.” 

“Willingly,” he replied. “TI find many of the 
humbler French churches to be of a character 
almost autochthonous, so to speak. Never more 
so—overlooking Picardy and the fle-de-France— 
than on my recent way from Lausanne to Paris. 
I am thinking of Doubs and the Jura, somewhat 
removed from the greater influences; and even of 
the Cote d’Or.” 

Saint-Symphorien, however, turned out to be 
no more remarkable than the other features of 
.the town, and the organ to be no more remarkable 
than its church. The Chevalier was invited to play, 
if he played. 

In other years he had played indeed. High, res- 
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onant roofs had rung; and high-placed personages, 
as well as the general throng, had responded. But 
a touch or two on the sole manual of the present 
instrument convinced him that Music had fled for 
the day. Let high-flying improvisation rest, and 
let this organ wait for the lowliest vespers. 

He left it for such uses. “I have played in my 
day,” he said; “but old needs vanish, and new 
needs—fortunately—arise. Supposing that I ever 
really controlled the art of harmony, I am willing 
enough, now, to stand aside and allow you to dis- 
course on yours.” 

This office the lady seemed by no means loth 
to perform. She began to burn, to blaze; there was 
a strong promise that, out of a few casual sticks, 
gathered for a mere bonfire, she might, in the end 
—elsewhere, if not here—produce a real confla- 
gration. 

They left the church itself for the church-porch, 
and for the shade cast by a few trimmed trees 
from the small place. Only an occasional foot- 
passenger, and no lumbering waggons at all. 

“T really think,” said their oratrix in this rela- 
tive solitude, “that I shall be able to accomplish 
something. I feel it stirring, and it has little to 
do with to-day or with the several yesterdays 
that have gone before. Perhaps a fiction; perhaps 
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a travel-book; perhaps something in between. 
At any rate, the dish I offer shall be thoroughly 
cooked, seasoned, and garnished. I hear, now and 
again, of an unhappy but ambitious land where 
much writing goes on, and where, as it appears, 
one may offer a peck of raw potatoes and have it 
accepted as a meal: an offering straight from the 
soil and presented with naiveté as such. However, 
civilization advances, and their kitchens will some 
time overtake the plain products of their fields. 
Moi, I have a preference for the cuisinier and the 
couvert; and I possess a strong if sweet determina- 
tion not to enroll myself among the rustics. My 
high conception is a Plat.” 

“We shall hope, some time, to partake of it,” 
said Hors-Concours, politely. 

“T trust it may enjoy a miraculous multiplica- 
tion,” said the Chevalier; “‘a multiplication by 
thousands.” 

He was thinking of the miracle he had witnessed 
in Paris, only a few days before—a marvel that, 
from its very nature, could not duplicate itself, 
but must always be wrought anew. 

“By thousands,” he repeated; “and each one 
perfect. Too many intended miracles,” he ended, 
“fail in the thaumaturge’s hands.” 
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The Midi: A New Troubadour 


The Hauts Rochers of Hors-Concours look 
down, from their proper distance, on the Rhone. 
When the day is clear one may sometimes obtain 
a glimpse of the Rocher des Doms, at Avignon, 
where a high-shouldered wall, stern and blank, 
recalls the Papal interlude. This wall declares a 
vast fabric where court-yards have heard the clank- 
ing of sabres and where low vaults have seen young 
poilus among the potato-parings that subtracted 
so much substance from their daily meal. A little 
to the north, Vaucluse and its Fountain recall a 
long and conspicuous love-affair of the Middle 
Ages. Not too far away, Nimes brings to mind the 
sway of Rome; and more to the west, Albi sug- 
gests an attractive heresy, together with the Trou- 
badours—gay products of Mohammedan Spain— 
who helped lead the Albigenses to their doom. 

Hors-Concours is a mere architectural tatter, 
barely a fragment; yet its roof still holds, and wall 
enough is left on which to hang a name and a 
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decent measure of ancestral pride. Perhaps, in due 
season, a word from Paris will again make this 
domain what it once was. If it possesses a garden, 
that is to be found at one end of an upland 
meadow, a smooth oasis amidst a desert of crags 
and escarpments; and this garden involves but a 
few homely flowers near the foot of the tower 
and some prosaic patches of grain and vegetables 
roundabout. The true garden is in the hemicycle 
of ragged peaks, with the blue firmament over all. 
Why a garden enclosed, when (as at Beaucaire 
and Arles) young poplars, bowing before the 
mistral, shred themselves so harshly against high 
walls set barbarously with broken bottles? “Dear 
babes,” one would say, “‘you learn the cruel world 
too soon.”’ 

Blue skies and quiet airs welcomed our travel- 
lers; and the hawks flew overhead, no less than a 
few wisps of cloud. One morning a new bird 
appeared. It moved with a steady sweep, and 
silvered in the sun. As it drew near, an unbroken 
drone, rather than a sharp cry, was heard; and 
it soon became apparent that one of the New 
Troubadours was at hand, with news for this re- 
mote castle from the outside world. 

As the novel bird circled round again and again, 
our waiting friends felt its appraising eye upon 
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them. One fancied an eye full of intentness, then 
of concern, then of real anxiety—though never 
of panic and despair. The great bird circled once 
more at a lower height and with a lessened sweep, 
gave out an imperious call that no one could catch, 
tolled across the vegetable beds with deep, in- 
eradicable tracks, and brought itself to a stand- 
still with its nose not ten feet from the tower’s 
foundation. 

A grand young man in his latest twenties, tall 
and blond, threw up his goggles and stepped out. 

“Paris to Algiers,’ he announced, briefly. 
“We have a leak,” he added. 

He showed the confident smile of one who had 
landed in many places and had never failed of 
welcome in any. 

“But—my poor peasant!” sighed Hors-Con- 
cours, with a glance at the invaded garden-patch. 

“Beets and barley must take their chances,” 
the newcomer rejoined hardily. “I have often 
done more damage than this.” 

“You landed miraculously,” declared Pensieri- 
Vani. He thought the peasant and his crops had 
been introduced too soon. The point was that 
Icarus had come to earth with unbroken wings 
and unbroken neck. 

“Ah, well,” returned the other, with offhand 
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ease, “the resources of science are like the re- 
sources of diplomacy—practically inexhaustible; 
ATC eae 

“The resources of diplomacy once became ex- 
hausted in our world,” returned the Chevalier, 
with a touch of severity, “if not in yours.” 

“Ah, well,” said the other again, undoing his 
leather coat and displaying an unexpected readi- 
ness with generalizations, “diplomacy and poli- 
tics are, after all, rather of the past. We others— 
nous autres, you know—go in, nowadays, for 
inventions and economics.” 

“But politics—’’began the Seigneur; for to him 
politics was the one thing necessary, the one thing 
unavoidable: politics a permanent feature of life, 
and perhaps a permanent disadvantage—like fash- 
ion, with its vagaries; like weather, with its freak- 
ishness; like high finance, with its over-protected 
dollar-breeding. 

“Politics is a detriment everywhere,” declared 
their visitor. “Economics provides the true basis.” 

The Seigneur felt checked. He submitted. He 
knew little enough of those advanced countries 
where /a politique was allowed to take its course 
along shady bypaths, if only les affaires, bright and 
imperious, might possess the middle of the high- 
way. He withdrew. For the rest, this young man 
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did not seem to realize that his dragonnade was 
directed against a possible host. 

“You will remain for lunch?” he asked. 

“Willingly. And perhaps longer. It is one thing 
to arrive and another to leave.” 

Meanwhile, the Chevalier turned toward the 
machine itself. Its white fuselage bore in bright, 
gay letters the word “Tris” and beneath this word 
appeared in smaller letters, black and clear, further 
words: “George W. Occident.” 

So that was the name of the tall, fair youth with 
the keen eyes and the yellow hair? They had asked 
Heaven for youthful aid. Had it now come? Could 
it possibly help their way to Spain? 

The Chevalier opened his mouth, and closed it 
again. He clasped his hands, and unclasped them. 

His lips moved once more. But shall we not be 
cautious about opening the casket of memory? 
Who knows for a certainty what will issue, or how 
the issue can be presented best, or in what spirit it 
will be received? 

“JI knew your father.’ Thus, in the end, 
Pensieri-Vani ventured bravely; for who can ever 
tell how the young will receive the past? “Years 
ago. In Tuscany.” 

Ah, if this were but a public occasion, and he 
himself an accredited spokesman! But the occasion 
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was private, incidental, and he himself a person of 
no great consequence, still less of official standing. 
With things otherwise, might he not present the 
Continental ‘‘embrace,” with its kiss on either 
cheek? But who knew how the youth would ac- 
cept it? Would he shrink back? Would he covertly, 
or openly, deride? Besides, he was a full head above 
either of our pair, and far out of reach. The plan 
was impracticable: only one more of those futile 
notions, those vain regrets, those pensieri vant, that 
had formed the tissue of the Chevalier’s life. 

Young Occident took the Chevalier’s declara- 
tion in good part. Surprise had seemingly no place 
in his bright existence. 

“Oh yes,” he replied easily. “As a boy I think 
I heard him speak of friends in Italy. I got the 
idea that, as a youngster, he was not altogether ap- 
proved.” 

“He was—forming,” said the Chevalier, slowly. 

The young man smiled, a bit quizzically per- 
haps. “Forming,” he thought. He himself stood 
tall and straight, with a hand on his machine. 
“Here is one who is formed, and formed fully,” 
he seemed to be saying; “both for his chosen field 
and for the world at large.” 

“Your father is still—?” 

“He has had his course,” replied Occident, with 
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decorum. “And I am now having mine,” stood in 
the air as an addendum. 

The Seigneur had disappeared to arrange for the 
lunch he had mentioned. 

The Chevalier once more moved his lips and 
worked his fingers. 

“T knew your mother, too,” he said wistfully. 

There returned the memory of the evening in 
the opera-house of that provincial Tuscan town 
when he had organized a “success” for the young 
American prima donna; the local nobility and mil- 
itary had been drawn upon, and the Prorege of 
Arcopia, in exile, had goodnaturedly sat well to 
the front of his box and had worn all his best dec- 
orations. 

Poor, dear Arcopia! Like other potentates, great 
or small, he had disappeared in the vast calamity of 
the fatal "Teens. Whenever the Chevalier, in re- 
cent years, had sent his thoughts across to the 
farther side of the Adriatic, it was to feel a flock of 
autumn leaves driven away before the blast. They 
had all gone, for one reason or another: the Pro- 
rege of Arcopia, the Exarch of Albania, even the 
Hospodar of Spalato. How grandly Arcopia had 
swept along !—likea gorgeous leaf in fullestcolour. 
And how gorgeously he had lived! How he had 
delighted in Ionic colonnades! How he had joyed 
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in the rich notes of dramatic sopranos as they 
swayed over the prompter’s box! And to think 
that he had had to pass away so nearly in point of 
time with such a withered, scentless bit of inferior 
foliage as he of Spalato, concerning whose char- 
acter and end no word more shall be said! 

Occident took the second announcement as 
calmly as the first; and when the Chevalier ven- 
tured to ask, “Is she still living?” he replied with 
gravity: 

“Such careers are sometimes short,” and the 
world suddenly seemed vacant. So few were left! 
Only two old friends hanging together, and a 
newer generation that knew them not. 

The peasant’s wife came forth to announce the 
meal, and Hors-Concours announced Petrarch and 
his Laura for the afternoon. 

“T remember him,” declared Occident, breezily, 
now settled in his place. “They gave him to us at 
high school, I believe. He twanged one string too 
long and too publicly, I thought.” 

The Chevalier looked down at his plate discon- 
tentedly. He himself did not write; he only appre- 
ciated. But he held a conventional respect for the 
first literary man of modern Europe—first in point 
of time, if not first in point of importance. Pe- 
trarch, perhaps, had over-praised his love, and 
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doubtless had been the reverse of backward in his 
demands on the great of his day; but no more exi- 
gent than, in later times, Erasmus, and vastly more 
decent than Aretino. 

“High school?” he repeated. “Not—college?” 

Occident threw his hand backward toward the 
open window. “I travel with my college, and my 
college travels with me.” 

“You move about freely,” suggested the Sei- 
gneur. “A wife—?” 

“None.” 

“A—sweetheart—?”’ 

“None. We,” he added, “understand each other 
and suffice for each other. We are one. You, too, 
move about freely, perhaps?” he ended. 

“Yes. The next point is Montserrat.” 

“In Spain? I wish I might carry you there!” 

The Chevalier visioned a sudden flight: dingy 
Narbonne; Carcassonne, with a wreath dropped 
on the bastions in memory of Viollet-le-Duc; 
Ille, for its Venus, inexorable in bronze; odd little 
Andorra; and then the serrated line of the moun- 
tain-mass that Germany had dedicated to Parsifal 
and Lohengrin. But Hors-Concours spoke. 

“There are the Pyrenees,” he objected. 

“With the Canigou,”’ interjected the Chevalier. 

“T often fly over mountains,” declared Occident. 
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“You know Spain?” 

“T am accustomed to land in countries I have 
never seen.” 

“You would never land on Montserrat. If land- 
ing was difficult here, it would be impossibleamong 
those miles of granite pinnacles.” 

Occident seemed to resent the word “‘impossi- 
ble.” The Chevalier said: “We, at our age, are 
landsmen. Go on to Algiers, and we shall hope to 
meet you there.“ 

“On my return from the Desert, perhaps. You 
are on the move indeed, as well as I.” 

“A wide sweep,” returned the Chevalier. “And 
will you mend your machine this afternoon, or pay 
your tribute to Francesco and his Laura?” 

“My machine first,” replied Occident, with 
brusque and ponderous finality. 

“Ah,” thought the Chevalier, looking out of 
the window, in turn; ‘“‘the man alone would do for 
us, and be welcome; but the man and his machine 
—no.” 
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Our two friends, now on the way from Mont- 
pellier to Narbonne, exchanged questioning glances 
from their places on the rear seat of the car, as they 
continued to study the problematical back just in 
front of them. They had encountered this Gaston 
at Arles: a youth who, after starting them off, might 
perhaps continue in their service as courier, valet, 
general factotum. Already they were asking if he 
would do. 

Gaston, like Hors-Concours himself, was a son 
of Provence, and he retained most of the charac- 
teristics that, in the course of the years, had be- 
come dimmed and weakened in the other. He was 
eager, prompt, vivacious. But he was showing 
himself rapacious of time and arrogantly aggres- 
sive in manner. He had grudged the hour required 
at Montpellier for a courtesy call or two upon 
members of the University faculty; and the mo- 
ments, to be spent in the cathedral of Narbonne 
were already felt by our travellers as condemned 
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for an utter waste of time. The road, the road! 
Speed, and yet more speed! Yes, yes, they had 
indeed been caught up in the tempo of the modern 
day. 

Again: a gentleman, even of our period, may 
know, without disgrace, nothing of the air-plane; 
but he is expected, not without reason, to have 
some general knowledge of the motor-car. The 
driving young man whom they had lately seen off 
for Marseilles, on his way to Africa, had not ex- 
pected them to understand the intricacies and in- 
timacies of his close partner; but this Gaston, 
within the first half-hour, had seen clearly enough 
all the deficiencies of our friends in the matter of 
the means of travel they were employing, and had 
begun to feel, and even to show, a quiet contempt. 
Would the contempt continue—and perhaps in- 
crease—they wondered? They knew indeed how 
to enter a car, and how to leave it, and how to 
behave while within it; yet neither of them, un- 
aided, could have advanced the machine a foot or 
could have executed the smallest repair. Gaston, 
protected by a sort of agreement, began to feel 
them at his mercy; and the mercies of the cruel 
(and the competent) may lead to any affront or pro- 
duce any measure of distress. 

Still again: Occident, coming from a land where 
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all was new and everybody was young, had laid no 
stress on their age. In his brusque way he had 
failed of considerateness, and even of considera- 
tion; but he did not know this, and he had not 
meant offence to years or to titles. Gaston, on the 
other hand, felt their age and made them feel it 
too. They had lived long, and how little they 
counted for to-day! Consistently of the South, 
he was a radical: the religious heresy of one age 
had become transformed into the social heresy of 
another. He writhed under the necessity of em- 
ploying formal modes of address. He might have 
shown deference, however unwilling, however 
involuntary, to a plutocrat; but what was to be ex- 
pected by two of the mere gentry who were hov- 
ering between simple competence and something 
uncomfortably less? Dignity has its difficulties 
when the step is rapid and money is the measure. 

At Carcassonne they almost parted with the fel- 
low, agreement or no agreement. Driving through 
the lower town, toward the heights across the river, 
where rose the ancient Cité panoplied in stone and 
crowned with its two millenniums, they encoun- 
tered a wedding procession on its way across the 
public square toward a hospitable restaurant where 
“‘noces” were recognized as the great fact in human 
life. Humble folk they were, enjoying, in borrowed 
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finery, an hour that was likely to be happier than 
some succeeding ones. The bride’s veil, hers for 
the day only, was carried with some grace; the 
groom wore his bunch of flowers bravely and was 
not at all abashed; and the relatives and friends, 
trailing loosely behind, were not altogether un- 
couth. But Gaston had his own view of the occa- 
sion, and expressed it. 

“Two mice walking into atrap,”’ he commented 
familiarly. “And little cheese in it,” he conjectured, 
with confidence. 

The Chevalier was shocked. Though himself a 
bachelor, and an old one, he could still view a 
wedding with sympathy. Oblivious of past years 
and their faded liaisons, he rebuked the young 
libertine, who had announced that he too was a 
bachelor and expected to remain one. In reply to 
the Chevalier’s chidings, he checked a too ready 
tongue and transferred all the insolence of robust 
and sensual youth to his eyes. Earth declared her- 
self; and our friends wondered if they must coun- 
tenance, or overlook, free indulgences in every 
Pyrenean village where they might chance to pass 
the night. 

In due season the Pence loomed. Thea were 
crossed, with a salute to the Canigou for the sake 
of Mermeée, and Spain was entered. At the first 
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considerable Spanish town Gaston again asserted 
himself, and our voyagers decided, once more, 
that, agreement or no agreement, the low creature 
must be dismissed. 

“We shall have to make our own inquiries,” 
said the Chevalier. “And brush our own coats.” 

“We have done so before,” returned the Sei- 
gneur, placidly. © 

The break came before the door of a convent 
church. An omnibus had set down a number of 
young things who were on their way, also, to 
Montserrat. The young things, to the number of 
half a dozen, were nuns. They were on a holiday, 
even if it was a pilgrimage, and they were bright 
for the occasion. They showed rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes; and, robed and wimpled as they 
were, the freest manner in the world: each one was 
“salada,” as the Spanish so well say. They were 
too lively, too gay, too exuberant to stand still, 
even in a public place; too bright for even “reli- 
gion” to cast a shade upon them; and presently 
the most spirited of them began what may be 
described as a simple dance-step—or an overture 
toward one. Soon she seized a companion by the 
arm and the dance became a dance indeed. 

It was here that Gaston began to distinguish 
himself. He detested churches and convents and 
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ing gesture was followed up by a ribald word, and 
the Chevalier was prompted to declare positively 
that such a scoundrel never should reach Mont- 
serrat: he was the last man in the world for a 
shrine. He turned his back on the coarse animal 
and beamed again on the happy girls. Happy, 
these—for the moment, at least. No dot; other 
daughters to provide for; little sense of severe 
discipline to come; perhaps no clear idea of voca- 
tion. Yet let them be happy for their hour—and 
let their happiness be magnified, if possible. 

It seemed possible. 

“Come,” said Pensieri-Vani to his friend. More 
of the girls were dancing, and dancing more freely; 
and he had almost succeeded in dismissing his 
cynical chauffeur from his mind. “Come; these 
girls are respectable, for all their freedom of car- 
riage; and we are respectable too—by reason of 
age, if by no other. They won’t be afraid. Coun- 
tenance me, abet me, and we will join their circle.” 

Well, there are Spanish dances a-plenty. There 
is the Fandango, which everyone will think of 
first. There are the Sevillanas, which the high- 
placed ladies of Andalusia perform publicly in 
booths during a certain spring fiesta. And there is 
this, and that, and the other. One would not at- 
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tempt to catalogue the gipsy dances of Granada, 
nor would that be apposite here. A more Northern 
dance is the vigorous Jota, which steals up as 
close to our little group as Aragon. I trust, how- 
ever, that this was not the dance that the Cheva- 
lier and the Seigneur undertook with the breezy 
virgins of Urgel; for the Jota requires youth, 
strength, and spirit—and these, of course, tend to 
decline in the sixties. I prefer to believe that their 
brief and unpretending measures were largely 
improvised, and that the willing girls adjusted 
themselves cleverly to their sudden partners. For, 
after the first moment of surprise, the boldest and 
readiest of them, following the briefest survey of 
elderly discretion and respectability, gracefully ac- 
quiesced; and the others followed, and no mother 
superior appeared at the convent door to check 
the mild hilarity. The driver of the omnibus 
grinned widely in delight and could hardly keep 
his heels quiet on the pavement. 

Not so Gaston. If obnoxious before, he was 
doubly obnoxious now. He vented mjures, some 
of them in crude Spanish, attacking both nuns and 
patrons, and was careful that both sides should 
hear. All this was paraded, not without some 
slight encouragement, before a little crowd of 
idlers who had gathered to witness the eccentrici- 
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ties of extranjeros (Gaston himself included) from 
over their mountains: of what were these interest- 
ing persons capable, and how far might they go? 

The Chevalier heard some of his words, though 
perhaps not the worst, and paused in his steps. 
His undaunted employee was attacking the charac- 
ter of these innocent girls and the mentality of 
two intelligent tourists. The Chevalier, in a rage, 
moved toward the insolent wretch. It was his 
first rage in many years, and he found himself 
proud, afterward, to have been capable of it. 

“Go! Go at once!” he cried. “We finish with 
you here.” He snatched the light luggage from the 
car, bade Hors-Concours make whatever terms he 
might, bowed with decorum to his surprised nuns, 
and— 

Made his way to an inn conveniently close at 
hand? I trust there was one—for the sake of a 
good exit,a handsome arrival, an acceptable lunch- 
eon, and the recovery of composure. 

Montserrat at last, lofty temple of nature and 
of art—the ‘“‘Monsalvat” of the eminent German 
librettist. But—approached as so lofty a temple 
should be approached? By no means: gained, 
finally, with the help of a wretched little vehicle 
that the Chevalier would have called, in Italy, a 
“vettura’—and have flattered it at that. Shabby, 
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dusty, rickety, with driver and single beast to 
match; and the harness had snapped once or twice, 
and caused delay. But never mind: traces and sur- 
cingle had made trouble for him in the Ciminian 
Forest, on the road to Rome, yet Rome had been 
reached. After all, the slow trip had been an advan- 
tage. The late afternoon sun was shining behind 
the immense and striking mass, and a towering 
silhouette, vastly broken and serrate, rose before 
them like a sheet of shining steel, tempered by 
distance, or like a great décor of silvered paper, 
whether risen from the earth or let down from 
Heaven. Up, up; and the monastery and church 
awaited them. Devotions, if they wished; supper 
at their need. 

Next morning, no such clear prospect. During 
the night a single broad cloud, miles in length, had 
settled on the Mountain, and no other cloud what- 
ever within sight. Save for this canopy, upheld by 
numberless gray pinnacles, the firmament was fair. 
They looked out from under this wide-spread 
drapery upon a wholly different and wholly de- 
tached scene. The ploughed earth, red, red; the 
shrubs and fruit-trees of the fields far below, 
green, green. Red and green, red and green, in 

alternation, or in jumble, like Christmas decora- 
tions demoralized. Overhead, the gray cloud— 
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which might have passed for white. Round them 
the canopied pinnacles. They were “high on a 
throne of royal state,” in Miltonic phrase; but rev- 
erence was from them, not for them. 

An hour later what issued from the door of the 
church? A short procession of nuns, shepherded 
by an elderly, substantial mother. The procession 
passed in order under the wide canopy to another 
part of the Mountain. They were the girls of 
Urgel. As they approached our pair not one of 
them bowed, not one of them smiled; but every 
one of them looked, if only with eyes that dropped 
demurely to those willing feet; and a certain young 
creature, looking back with eyes well raised, made 
it twice. 
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Doijia Maria-de-la-Luz, with a small sigh and a 
slight shiver, rose from her knees. However, the 
sun was bright outside and the air no more than 
cool. 

In the sunlight, near the church door, a sober 
youth stood with a light wrap over his arm. And 
just inside the door two elderly gentlemen looked 
down the nave toward the devotee bent before 
the high altar. A lady, to all appearance, they 
thought, from whatever province; and she wore 
her black mantilla with an assured charm. 

If she had sighed slightly and shivered slightly, 
she was not without reason. Avila’s gothicity is 
reared in chocolate-coloured stone—so that one, 
bowed beneath its vaulting, may be as sombrely 
reflective as one chooses; and this dark stone, the 
seasons through, is silvered as with a delicate 
hoar-frost—so that one may well feel a light chill 
if one has left her wrap outside. Besides, Dofia 
Maria was a recent widow. And very young. 


The Chevalier’s eye ranged down the empty 
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naye—a nave uncumbered far beyond the wont of 
Spanish fanes. A minimum of aids to devotion: 
here architecture enjoyed full freedom. 

“As stripped of non-essentials as the now-Prot- 
estant temples of Bale and Lausanne,” he ob- 
served;“‘—if we may accept the report of Theodor 
von Kaltenau. We must try to see for ourselves,” 
he added. 

And vastly better than the church at Montserrat 
—which was an edifice scarcely worthy of its site 
or its fame. 

The lady in black dropped before another altar. 

Montserrat—or “Monsalvat,” if one preferred. 
Of course, no church, there, could be satisfactory 
after the operatic temple of Bayreuth. Nor were 
there knights to march in slow and solemn circle; 
nor Blessed Boys to chant invisibly from the dome. 

That miserable Provengal!—he suddenly came 
back to mind. Through some obscure channel he 
had got his inklings of ‘‘Parsifal,” and he had 
been opprobrious about the dwellers within that 
temple. What did the knights do with the rest of 
their time? Where were the women, necessary both 
in peace and war? And as for the Blessed Boys, all 
the young choristers he had ever met were plain 
rapscallions; and these, unseen, might be even 
WOTSE, . 
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Where had the fellow picked up this knowledge 
—or half-knowledge? And how had he accom- 
plished such a mastery over fact along with such 
an incapacity for idea? Well, as for the first query, 
the Chevalier recalled a “Parsifal” in the Amphi- 
theatre at Verona; and perhaps there had been 
others in Provence: in the vast structure at Nimes, 
say; or in the Roman Theatre at Orange; or even 
in the Arena at Arles itself. Parsifals seemed nowa- 
days to belong to the amphitheatres. . . . Well, 
well, drop the whole subject. At the last, Mont- 
serrat’s cloud had lifted, and the Mountain was 
again itself—a lofty rock-garden in highest and 
purest air. Besides, at the present moment, they 
were in quite another province. 

No, the Chevalier could not drop the whole 
subject. He enjoyed the esthetics of religiosity, 
and his zsthetic sense had been offended, out- 
raged. The fellow, who had scattered his remarks 
on the way, while listening to his employers’ 
plans, had but been preparing for equal offences 
to follow. Such a beast at a shrine? Again, no! 
Oh, the delights of travel!—and its torments! The 
Gardens of This World are not without their 
toads and vipers. 

Yet here and now, before his eyes, was devotion 
in its loveliest form. Perhaps every lady at her 
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prayers should dress en deuil and wear a black lace 
mantilla over a not too high comb. She should 
be slender and move with grace, and be at least 
half-aware—even when spectators are no longer 
young. 

The Chevalier, holding his hat reverently before 
his face, with the brim between nose and lip, 
smiled as he remembered that at last he had danced 
with a nun—his desire for years—and wondered 
if this lady were half as accessible, half as address- 
able. Perhaps two, at the proper moment, might 
speak where one would not venture. Meanwhile, 
he concentrated on religion—which is an easier 
task in Spain than in Italy, where the substratum is 
still more or less pagan. Ah, those Spanish picture- 
papers!—interminably busy with half-tones of 
well-known cathedrals and with ecclesiastical and 
social functions where cardinals and archbishops 
are invariably in the foreground. . . . 

Religion, then—considered etymologically. Re- 
ligion: the binding power, let us say, resident in 
a common belief; a belief based on some ade- 
quate myth or legend; a belief held together by 
numbers of persons—whether a hundred forming 
a new sect in some new land, or a hundred million 
long linked in an immemorial Orient; a belief held 
actively, aggressively, passively or conventionally 
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(as a matter of use and wont); a belief in some 
assumed power which, at some time or other, 
devised a universe, and is held to direct it, and 
toward which power we are to puzzle out our 
relation; a belief in the necessity of propitiation 
and the desirability of adoration, fruits of the fe- 
cund human mind... 

But the lady had risen from her knees and now 
walked their way; and our thinker never reached 
the Inquisition and the auto-da-fé—for, after all, 
religion doesnot invariably unite, whatever the dic- 
tionaries may maintain. 
| She neared them. They spoke, holding each 
other in countenance; and she, after a moment of 
graceful hesitation, replied with suitable words 
and a mournful smile. She had lately lost her hus- 
band, and she was now on a pilgrimage among the 
shrines of the Peninsula. 

Ah, no one, save the lady herself, could say 
much about the husband; but all three could say 
plenty about the shrines. It transpired that she had 
already visited Burgos, the opulent and highly- 
_ wrought, and the two cathedrals at Saragossa, and 
she had just come from Segovia, and Toledo 
loomedahead . . . Plainly, she was moving south- 
ward, like themselves. 

There was the satisfactory little cathedral at 
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Tarragona; had she visited that? Yes, indeed, Se- 
fiores. And the other little one at Gerona, all in a 
single wide nave? Again, Yes, Sefiores; but she 
doubted if she could feel at home in an interior 
without the hovering shelter of aisles. . . . 

Perhaps they might meet again, the Seigneur 
suggested; if not at Toledo, then at Seville, at 
Cordova. . . . Perhaps, Sefiores. A slight bow, a 
repetition of the plaintive smile, a sweet little 
shudder at the frosted brown walls, and she went 
forth to seek her wrap, which, with charming 
feminine perversity, she would now wear in a 
warm place after having failed to wear it in a cool 
one. 

Grandiose Toledo, when the time came, 
yielded nothing through its multiplied shrines and 
altars; and in Seville, during the season of pasos and 
corridas, it is of little avail, on the former occa- 
sions, to search out a single black mantilla among 
hundreds; or, on the latter, to expect that a 
mourner shall display a mantilla of festal white. 
On to Gibraltar, then, with Africa beyond. 

At Gibraltar the Alameda is green in April and 
withered in June. Let us take it at its best, gather- 
ing its early freshness and avoiding its later dust. 
Rock and sea. Calpe rose near by; Tangier, of the 
westernmost East, lay over the way; and several 
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tall-funnelled liners floated in the harbour. One, in 
particular, with four stacks, lay with its bow to- 
ward the Strait and its intention clearly fixed on 
the Western world. 

“This garden blooms,” said the Chevalier. ‘Let 
us leave it before it fades.” 

“Pardon,” returned the Seigneur, from his 
bench; “I think I will remain to see it fade. To- 
day my breath seems not quite equal to yours.” 

“Take time to regain it,” replied the Chevalier, 
and started up through the chief street of the town. 

In this thoroughfare his attention was imme- 
diately taken by an active lady in tourist-gear, who 
stepped rapidly along the foot-pavement, with 
cursory yet comprehensive glances at every shop- 
front. She carried a handbag stuffed with this and 
that, and over her arm was hung a brilliant flow- 
ered shawl, with fringes interminably long—the 
kind oftener seen on the opera stage than in the 
cigar-factory at Seville. She glanced several times 
across the narrow way, and the Chevalier saw that 
she had her eyes on a stalwart, swarthy young man 
who was carrying three or four saddle-bags—al- 
forjas—over his arm. There was concern and ex- 
citement in the lady’s look. 

The Chevalier, after a moment’s hesitation, 
stepped up to her. 
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“Madam, if you are followed . . . if you are 
suffering annoyance...” 

The lady gave a sharp, quick look. “Don’t 
speak to me; don’t speak to me!”’ she panted. 

“Be assured that I meant no offence . . .” stam- 
mered the Chevalier. 

“Don’t speak to me!” cried the lady again;“— 
unless you can help me.” 

“T should be only too glad to. Women, in these 
ports—” 

“Can you?” she asked, brusquely. Then she 
glanced at the young man across the street. “Try 
that shop, Marcus,” she called; “try that one.” 

“You know the gentleman, then?” 

“Yes, yes, [ know him. Are you a connoisseur?” 

“In some matters, yes.” 

“Then come along. Our steamer sails within an 
hour, and this is our last chance to buy.” 

Gibraltar, then, was the final port of many. 
Where, indeed, had this energetic and enraptured 
woman not bought? 

She told him where, with gasps and pants, as she 
stepped rapidly along from shop to shop, touching 
astonished tradesmen into.alacrity and loading her 
companion down with fabrics and trinkets. 

She was returning from the Levant, she ex- 
plained; and she went on to declare that through- 
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out the nearer East the arts were in their last 
gasp. The dreadful commercial spirit of the in- 
vading West had about done its deadly work. 
Now was the final opportunity to seize products 
of real artistic value; another year or two, and 
nothing would be left to glean. She spoke of 
Constantinople and Jerusalem, of portiéres and 
burnouses, of necklaces and bracelets. She had 
snatched linked coins from the necks of brides in 
the Atlas, and she had stripped voluminous towels 
from men at the exit of baths in Alexandria,— 
beautiful striped fabrics for her library and draw- 
ing-room tables. 

Pensieri-Vani was shocked. A denuded Europe 
was to be followed by a denuded Asia, a devas- 
tated Africa. Rugs and jewelry were to follow 
Velasquez and Gainsborough westward. The Medi- 
terranean, from Joppa to Gibraltar, was to be 
drained into the Atlantic—and beyond. A new 
Gulf Stream was flowing toward a New World. 
Might not one, within a few years, walk dry-shod 
from Genoa to Sardinia, even from Catania to 
Carthage? 

“And you have done all this by yourself?” the 
Chevalier inquired. 

“By no means. Without that young man’”— 
who was now advancing toward them, laden with 
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a variety of purchases—“‘I could have done next 
to nothing.”’ He had been, it seemed, a friend, a 
helper, a protector, a general agent. “Come along, 
Marcus; we have less than half an hour.” It was he, 
she explained breathlessly, who had made it possi- 
ble for her to visit the weavers of Damascus and 
to enter the fastnesses of the Kybeles. “Marcus, 
this gentleman has noticed you and admires 
you.” 

“More, more,” declared the Chevalier. And as 
the lady trudged ahead he fell back with her adju- 
tant, whose acquaintance, however limited the 
time, he keenly desired to make. Such energy, 
such strength, such readiness, such aplomb, such 
administrative ability—and all this escaping him! 
Was the young man really bent on returning to 
his America, when he might serve so admirably 
in his present world? Could not, he almost asked, 
could not this vivacious lady be put aboard her 
ship and be trusted to make her way home alone? 
Ah, well; perhaps return-tickets for both had al- 
ready been paid for; then, too, there might be 
customs at the edge of that faraway land . . . 

As he went back to his friend in the Alameda he 
felt fundamentally disorientated. He had encoun- 
tered the New Woman, the New Wealth, the New 
Enterprise, and perhaps even the New Business. 
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The Elder Type, met at Avila, seemed remote, 
remote. A few moments later, he and Hors- 
Concours, standing side by side among palms and 
shrubs, saw a great steamer, under liberal smoke- 
clouds and laden with its spoils, head for the West. 
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VI 
Why Do We Travel? 


“Why do we travel?” asked the great Dane, im- 
patiently. “Why do we not stay at home?” 

The steamer, half way between Europe and Af- 
rica, with Gibraltar and Tangier equally left be- 
hind, had set its course eastward for Algeria. The 
great Dane, a rugged young fellow of some six 
feet, with a shock of yellow hair and the merest 
wisp of flaxen moustache, paused for a moment to 
assure himself of his own general well-being. Yes, 
his guide-book was safe in one pocket and his 
camera in another. His cap was firmly fixed on his 
head and his feet were planted far enough apart to 
keep him steady. What was receding was the dim 
outline of the Sierra Nevadas and not his own 
divine discontent with voyaging in general. He 
repeated his inquiry. 

The Chevalier looked up at this vigorous, well- 
equipped young man, who seemed so finely-quali- 
fied for the vicissitudes of travel and even for the 
perils of adventure, and tried to find him an answer. 
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Why do our ears enjoy cacophony? Why do our 
limbs require distortions and dislocations? Why 
do our eyes demand impossible colour on impos- 
sible canvases? Why must our brains have ragged 
verse and raggeder fiction? Why must we pack our 
belongings and start for Somewhere Else? All this, 
he supposed, was a part of the modern disease, 
and travel was but one of the symptoms. 

“Why must we travel?” the great Dane contin- 
ued to insist. “Nowadays, one can get everything 
at home. Books of voyage, lectures, photographs, 
the world on the screen; and yet—” 

The Chevalier noted the camera and wondered 
if one could always be content with pictures of 
home and of home scenes. 

“And yet—?” 

The young man cast his eye on the last vision of 
the Rock. 

“Spain—!”’ he said. “T saw it all before I ever 
set foot upon it. And I saw it all at its best. I saw 
it in one room, in one museum. The work of 
one man. In New York. Have you ever been 
there?” 

The Chevalier shook his head. He in that quar- 
ter of the globe? Impossible! 

“But even that took travel,” he suggested mildly. 

“Hardly for me,” returned the other, with a 
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certain airiness. “I was there on business. ZAzs is 
travel,” he added disdainfully. 

‘All in one room,” repeated the Chevalier, pon- 
dering. 

“And by one man,” the other said again. A 
patriotic Spaniard, he went on to explain, had 
brought the entire Peninsula, at a glance, before 
the eye of anyone. You saw at your ease the 
orange-harvest of Valencia; the dancing girls of 
Seville and Cordova; the hardy fishermen of 
Galicia; the cattle-drivers of Estremadura; peni- 
tentes and matadors; and the vivid intensity of the 
two Castiles displayed in a huge procession . . . 
“And now I have been taking a month of time and 
a mint of money to see it all at second hand and 
second best. Has my weather always been fair? 
It has not. Has my temper always been good? It 
has not. Have I always found doors open? I have 
not. Have I been robbed? I have. My watch, my 
watch—!” 

Yes, he had passed Holy Week in Seville, and 
among other sights he had gone to the Arch- 
bishop’s palace for the washing of the feet of the 
twelve poor men. He had seen the Archbishop 
and his assistants, and he had seen the twelve poor 
men and all the gawking tourists; but he had not 
seen the pickpocket. Had he had much better for- 
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tune with the gipsies beyond the Alhambra? He 
had not; he had paid much and they had danced 
but little. Had he had satisfactory service at hotels? 
He had not. In the press of travel they would move 
his things from room to room without his knowl- 
edge or consent, and when the press became exces- 
sive—or even before—they would double their 
terms. All these things were avoided—and many 
others gained—by sitting quietly in a chair in 
one large, uncrowded room and letting Spain 
pass. 

The Chevalier condoled. But he thought that 
an original discontent and an acquired discourtesy 
were likely to bring their own consequences. He 
recalled, with pain, the dreadful young fellow who 
had driven him across the Pyrenees; but he, after 
all, had been only a dubious Provengal, and had 
not lasted long beyond the frontier. He himself 
had found the Spaniards a courteous people, who 
were fully prepared to treat one as well as one 
treated them. No such grave, sturdy manliness as 
was to be found among the peasants of Aragon, 
save among those of the Tirol. And in the South, 
the peasant-boys in sandals on the drill-ground, 
and as awkward as you please, could always count 
on their “‘Si, sefior,”’ and their “No, sefior,” from 
_ their officers. Speak a few dozen words of Spanish 
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civilly, and you get pleasant treatment everywhere 
—and reduced rates at the hotels. . . . 

The boat began to roll, out in the freer waters of 
a Mediterranean now become oceanic. Some of 
the passengers disappeared and others succumbed 
where they were. Among them was a poor fellow, 
decent enough in aspect, who lay out at full length, 
with his head in a lady’s lap. The great Dane, 
gentler than he looked, stepped across to the per- 
plexed woman and asked her if he could be of use 
to her husband. 

“He isn’t my husband,” she replied woefully. “TI 
don’t know who he is.” 

The Dane left the sufferer to the nurse he had 
appropriated and returned to the Chevalier. 

“Yes,” he resumed; “stay at home. No sea-sick- 
ness. No collisions. No rascally boatmen. No 
lame horses. No angry words. No preposterous 
familiarities with utter strangers. Travel at home 
is travel in its quintessence. The last expressing of 
the flower. All the perfume, and none of the 
toms Ak. 

He disappeared below, to partake of as hearty a 
meal as the boat afforded.. 

The Chevalier, immune but not too complacent, 
turned to the Seigneur and wondered if hearty 
refreshments were served amidst the pictorial glo- 
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ries that their late companion had so boastfully 
enjoyed. 

The steamer sped on its way and the weather 
presently moderated to the point where the least 
stable could endure it. With comfort assured to 
all, the tall fellow, having returned from his feast, 
allowed himself to become agreeable to a pair of 
young women of one nationality or another. They 
seemed to have had too much of Latin suavity, 
and they met his Viking advances more than half 
way. So large, my dear; so strong; and so—uncer- 
emonious! He followed the outlines of the Atlas 
with them. He photographed them with a back- 
ground of cabin, shrouds and funnels. He told 
them of his unsatisfactory first dip into the East, 
at Tangier, where the guide had shown him little 
more, for all a good fee, than a few mild cafés. 
To make the small party really “square,” as the 
French have it, he brought up a young English 
officer who had been recommending a London 
tailor, with the frank admission that such new pat- 
ronage would reduce his own bills. . . . 

The Chevalier wondered, further, if such cos- 
mopolitan companionship was always certain 
among the monumental canvases which had 
spoiled Spain for their companion and had re- 
moved all desirability from travel. 
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That evening, the young Dane might have been 
observed to be brushing, in the shadow of a life- 
boat, a bejeweled hand (bejeweled, but not too 
white) with that wisp of flaxen moustache. The 
Chevalier, who happened to be the observer, spec- 
ulated as to whether such philanderings were en- 
couraged among those grandiose wall-decorations 
that, again, had anticipated and ruined Spain. 

Next morning—oh, so early !—there was a vig- 
orous tramping up and down the deck, just over 
the heads of the Chevalier and his friend. It 
passed and repassed; who could sleep? They rose 
and went on deck, to face a light that was rather 
chill and bleak, and found two hundred pounds of 
young bone and muscle busy, in the brisk breeze 
and amidst a gently rolling sea, with their morning 
exercise. They waved a large hand and seemed to 
be asking the praise due merit. Again the Cheva- 
lier wondered: were there such facilities for the 
promotion of physical well-being among those 
vaunted decorations? 

That forenoon, the young English officer, who 
was a marvel of frankness and naiveté, as well as of 
good-will, said he had friends in Algiers and 
winningly invited the youth from Denmark to 
land with him and pass a day or so with himself 
and his family at their villa in Mustapha Supérieur, 
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before their return home. They had their own 
boats—and their own horses and tennis-court. 
Our Dansker promptly accepted; and he rather 
rolled the Chevalier and the Seigneur a little aside 
to make a quick transfer from steamer to launch. 
“Ha!” said the Chevalier, rubbing his shoulder 
and giving his last thought to the active and bulky 
companion of recent hours; “this could never have 
happened to him among his Sorollas!’”? And the 
two made their resolve: however far they were to 
go, and however much they were to go through, 
they should not compromise the pleasures of travel 
by complaining too much about its drawbacks. 
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VII 
An Amphitheatre for the New World 


The Vagaria, with its four funnels a-smoke, 
left Gibraltar—as witnessed by our travellers— 
for a distant view of Cadiz (delectable sight!) and 
a busy trip across the conquered Atlantic. But 
when the pair reached Algiers a greater portent 
awaited them. Here the chief sight from the 
terrace above the harbour was a private yacht. One 
arrogant smokestack; radio stretched between the 
line-drawn masts; white paint in full freshness; 
touches of gilding in the proper places; wicker 
chairs abaft; and portholes a-plenty well above the 
water-line. 

A touring steamer is one thing, and a steam 
yacht another. The first, however laden with 
trivial spoils, the associated endeavour of many, 
represents mere aggregation, scarcely co-ordina- 
tion, and least of all a determined concentration. 
The other may stand for energy, will-power, 
purpose—as with this Alpha, which had not hesi- 
tated to appropriate the leading letter of the 
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alphabet, and which was now intent on appro- 
priating something more salient still. There she 
lay, firm of purpose, below the terraces, and cowed 
the shipping, native and foreign alike. 

The first stroll of our friends above the water- 
front produced an encounter with George Occi- 
dent. He too looked upon the splendid craft, and 
with a special eye. He had recently returned from 
the interior and had bestowed his plane in a con- 
venient suburb. He reported some features of his 
trip. The Sahara, a month or two before, had ex- 
perienced a rainfall—the first of consequence in 
years. As a result, its surface, so far as he had 
observed, was one unbroken crust of dried mud: 
in the parlance of his métier, an airport of limitless 
extent. 

And he had sailed above the Atlas. These 
mountains, just before sunrise, were different 
enough, in that clear atmosphere, from some of 
those foggy ranges in America: no chances, no 
dangers. Yet how haggard in their tawny seami- 
ness! They looked as if they had been out all 
night—as indeed they had; and nothing could 
have seemed more repentant, more remorseful: it 
was as if they were confessing the sins of their 
dark hours in open daylight. A moral lesson that 
no other range had ever enforced. 
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The mud villages scattered amid the palms of 
the first oasis. In one village the natives had let 
their rifles loose—perhaps in enmity, perhaps by 
way of a fantasia; in another, some of the simple 
folk had knelt. Well, he was used to salutes and 
adorations. Some time, it might be, the private life 
would come. 

Then Constantine—an interesting town set ona 
hillock, with gullies roundabout . . . Here Hors- 
Concours stared. As a loyal Frenchman he had 
informed himself about the Republic’s colonial 
possessions, and he saw lordly Constantine with 
different eyes. That hillock was an isolated rock, 
hundreds of feet high, and the gullies were ragged - 
chasms through which raved a dangerous torrent. 
He viewed the thing in sharp profile; the other had 
seen it merely as a map. And he felt sure that his 
view had been more nearly that of the Arab na- 
tives, when the French army, a century ago, had 
stormed the position and hundreds of hapless crea- 
tures had dangled down the faces of the rocks 
only to fall into the river below. The bird: s-eye 
view was not always the best one. 

Then Timgad—a forest of stone stumps, a 
warmed-over Pompeii. Again Hors-Concours 
protested. Timgad, though mutilated, could show 
forums, baths, temples, arches, and the proper 
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rest. Nor had it been a mere pleasure-place, like 
the Vesuvian town; no, it had been a city of power 
under Trajan and his men, and later chiefs had 
found it worthy their attention. 

Then Lambessa, a poor little huddle of ruin, 
with some sort of rectangular box in the middle. 
Again the Seigneur set him right. What his friend 
had seen was the ancient Pretorium, where the 
Romans had administered justice (as one may 
conveniently call it) in their own abrupt and 
heavy-handed way. “Justice’”’—a real theme. The 
expression “Law and Justice” was no piece of 
tautology. Paris, for example, he said (with some 
of the bitterness that outlives experience), had its 
“Palais de Justice,” while London, on the other 
hand, managed to do with mere “Law Courts.” 
Justice was too large a claim. Law promised only 
what it could perform. Justice might or might not 
ensue; but one might have all the Law he could 
pay for—and even more. 

The Chevalier had grown restless; he knew all 
about the suit that had left his friend alone with 
his broken tower. “And what,” he asked Occi- 
dent, “does all this flying lead you tor” 

“To Tunisia—and El-Djem.” 

They had all seen pictures of this massive fab- 
ric, and Occident’s account—for he had actually 
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landed —was in exact accord: a vast stone hoop in 
three stages, set among mean houses meanly hud- 
dled, in a remote desert waste. “I have been there 
twice,’’ Occident declared; “once alone, and once 
with Mr. DeMunn.” 

“Mr.—?” 

Occident waved his hand toward the harbour 
below them. “The millionaire, the plutocrat, the 
whatever-you-like. That’s his boat.” 

It seems that Occident, who could not escape 
the adulation of the wealthy and prominent, had 
casually reported the existence of El-Djem to Mr. 
Isaac Haviland DeMunn, and had prompted that 
personage to undertake a look at it. Next week 
the yacht would sail for Sfax, with engineers, 
and Mr. DeMunn would visit the monument 
again. 

“He wants to buy it,’ Occident went on. “He 
has always wanted an amphitheatre, he says.” 

It came out that Mr. DeMunn had first fixed his 
eye on the Roman Coliseum. But that could 
hardly be transplanted to America without com- 
ment, and even opposition. Then he had con- 
sidered the amphitheatres at Nimes, at Arles, at 
Verona, and even at Pola; but all these seemed to 
be anchored securely in their own communities. 
There remained only El-Djem. If that were re- 
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moved, what mattered a vacancy in the midst of 
those tumble-down huts? The thing would be 
missed only by a handful of poverty-stricken 
Arabs and a few infrequent sight-seers. The great 
structure, set on the edge of some municipal park 
in America, would be seen daily by thousands. 

One or two friends, Occident went on, had 
urged the energetic DeMunn to try first for some- 
thing smaller. The Duke of Avon and Severn, 
who was now a guest aboard, had stated that Ve- 
rona possessed a small Roman theatre, as well as 
that big Arena; and that there was even a jolly 
little classic thing at Fiesole. Either one of these 
could reach New York in a single ship-load. But 
Mr. DeMunn was adamant. He had always had his 
own way at home, and he meant to have his own 
way here. He was above small things; only great 
ones tempted his mettle. 

“Concentration, indeed!” thought the Cheva- 
lier. He felt himself at close quarters with a press- 
ing person suggestive of the capable tyrant who, 
by means of an army not necessarily large, organ- 
izes a careless people against itself. “Give me ahan- 
dle for my axe-head,” the schemer had asked of the 
oak-tree; and presently the whole forest lay low. 
DeMunn had done thus at home, and he seemed 
to contemplate the same course abroad. Well, let 
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him try his powers against the provincial authori- 
ties, and even—as might be necessary—against the 
higher authorities in France itself. 

“Yes,” said Occident, in conclusion, “his boat 
leaves for Tunis next week. The engineers will 
consider the feasibility of the thing. As for the ex- 
pense of it—that doesn’t matter.” 

The Chevalier sighed. He saw an Old World 
stripped. He recalled regretfully the previous 
Duke of Avon and Severn, who had been rather 
decent about it all: some Aldines and Elzevirs; a 
few easel paintings; and several bits of damaged 
sculpture, genuine or the reverse. But his day, 
relatively gentle, was over. A newer, richer power 
had risen to supplant the earlier British aristocracy. 
And what a crescendo it was performing! First, 
minor antiques; next, panels and ceilings; then, 
entire houses, if possessed of historical and anti- 
quarian interest; and now—El-Djem, to be sent 
westward, lettered and numbered, in a flotilla. 
The power of the world was shifting. Greece, 
Rome, Venice, Paris, England, and now a new 
quarter known briefly as “U.S.A.” What was it 
like?—this mysterious and lusty land that sent its 
rapacious sons and daughters marauding through 
a fair, defenceless domain which, in its poverty 
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physically and mentally and failed to finish his 
thought. 

Occident’s acquaintance with I. H. DeMunn 
remained a pulsating thing, and he mentioned 
Pensieri-Vani to the great man as an able though 
little-known connoisseur. The Chevalier thus 
found himself invited aboard the Alpha. 

He was not at the beck and call of every up- 
start; but DeMunn, as a portent, might be wortha 
view at close range, along with the ringed smoke- 
stack, the aerial, the white paint and gilding, the 
wicker chairs aft, and the probable lunch-table set 
among them, with rising Algiers for a drop-scene 
and the Mediterranean for a paradoxical parterre. 
So, in the end, genteel poverty ventured into the 
fiery furnace of assertive wealth. 

However, Mr. DeMunn turned out to be, in his 
manner, the reverse of assertive. He made nothing 
of our friends’ humble titles, but before the Duke 
he did show willingness to disparage his wealth, 
deprecate his power, and engage in a good meas- 
ure of ingratiation. 

Avon and Severn was a dry, hard man of forty- 
five. It was as a nephew, in the absence of other 
heir, that he had succeeded, and had taken into 
dubious hands his uncle’s collections. Avon, 
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successfully) by the turf, and the Elzevirs and 
Lippis were the first things to go. More important 
things presently followed them, and now Avalon 
Hall, as the result of increased taxation, seemed 
doomed to sacrifice, too. Avon was embittered, 
restless, arrogant, and hard to endure. His breed 
and his country, after a full century—and more— 
of primacy and pride, were beginning to feel them- 
selves crowded into second place. 

Avon was silent and supercilious during the 
lunch, and DeMunn had a free field to declare his 
plan. He was a dark man of no great presence, and 
it was difficult not to wonder what his origins 
might really be. But money is now cosmopolitan 
and a pure strain for its possessors is not required. 

DeMunn was intending, after due negotiations, 
to send his amphitheatre across the Atlantic, where 
it could be put to better use. The word “Service” 
rolled on his tongue. He would make good the 
serious hiatus that time and violence had dealt one 
side of the structure; he would provide the neces- 
sary plumbing and the desirable furnishings; and 
he would dedicate all, in a high spirit, to public 
use. 4 monument should become Ais monument; 
the world should not be allowed to forget him. 
His coffee cooled and his face flushed as he expa- 
tiated on the uses to which this renovated arena 
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might be put. On summer nights a vast orchestra, 
assembled in his finished building, might perform 
finished Unfinished Symphonies by moonlight. 
Or immense crowds—the place could hold them— 
would yell under a hundred limelights while 
two accomplished pugilists pommelled each other. 
This would not equal a score of gladiators, in life 
and death contention, yet the rising roar would be 
no less. And then, in some quieter day, an altar 
might be erected in the centre of this arena—“‘As 
once in the Coliseum, I understand,” he said, turn- 
ing to the Chevalier—and some oecumenical coun- 
cil of large dimensions would help rank his edifice 
as still more important and serviceable. That might 
make amends for many martyrs. 

The dreamer finally remembered his coffee. The 
Chevalier glanced across at Occident with eyes of 
reproach. Avon glared sidewise at the Kasbah, 
perched high behind the town. The sailors in 
their dressy uniforms busied themselves here and 
there not too busily. And the amphitheatre at 
El-Djem developed a new crack and let fall one 
more small stone. 


VIII 
Old Days at Rhodes—and New Ones 


We are about to enter Italy, the garden; the gar- 
den of gardens; the garden both of Nature and of 
Art; the garden whose golden apples are watched 
over by asleepless Dragon, with results still prob- 
lematical. 

We may enter this domain by various ways. 
There are the formal portals of the North—the 
Simplon, the Spliigen, the St. Gotthard, and the 
rest. But we are now in the South. We may 
choose the back door, Sicily; or we may enter 
through a side window, Sardinia; or— Let us re- 
member that every Italian villa, every great palace 
with any measure of garden, has its casino. The 
Vatican Gardens hold a casino for the pleasure of - 
the Pope; and Guido Reni’s Aurora has made the 
Rospigliosi casino more famous, throughout the 
world, than the palace itself. Let us, then, find our 
casino in Rhodes, the recent Italian protectorate, 
visiting this first and the palace proper second. 
Rhodes, then; and attention for one Colossus be- 
fore we approach another. 
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Of colossi we have even a third; for the A/pha, 
laden with the disappointments of Tunis, casts 
but a sorry regard upon the towers and minarets 
and palm-trees that attend Rhodes’s wide circle of 
fortifications and are willing enough to welcome 
her. For the authorities on the African shore have 
declined, surprisingly, Mr. DeMunn’s proposals. 

“There was once a Bey there,” he grumbled on 
his way across the water, “who lived, I am told, in 
a Bardo, and drove about in a barouche, and kept 
a considerable state, male and female.’ But the 
Bardo, he gathered had been pulled down, and the 
barouche abolished; and the Bey himself was now 
but a pale shadow of power. “The fellow would 
have listened to reason—he must have known 
money when he saw it.” 

The Chevalier and his friend, who had been 
induced to cross on the yacht, made no comment; 
bribery, in the Orient, really called for none. They 
searched the harbour and the shore to find the 
probable site of the Colossus, and they stood 
prepared to meet the Knights of the Hospital 
whose battered escutcheons so freely bedeck the 
town. They were eager for the great Castle, the 
Grand Master’s palace, and the auberges of the 
various “tongues”’—those of France, Spain, Italy, 
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succouring the sick and had ended by oppressing 


the well-to-do; a social phenomenon not without 
precedent. 

DeMunn, who was slowly overtaking history, 
now added a Sultan to a Bey. He learned that, less 
than twenty years before, no Christian, however 
free to be active during the day-time, was allowed 
to sleep in the town at night. He wished that he 
had arrived sooner, to flaunt the Alpha’s berths in 
infidel faces. He also heard, for the first time, of 
the Colossus, and bent an agile mind to a novel 
problem. He saw the two towers in the fortifica- 
tions where the two feet of the statue had been 
placed. He sawthe two moles of the harbouracross 
which the giant figure had straddled. He saw the 
lighthouse which occupied the spot where the god, 
in his glory, had stood. 

“What am I to believe?” he asked. 

Credulity is perhaps the best quality for the 
traveller’s service, and he was prepared to believe 
any of the three accounts—or all of them. But the 
Chevalier explained that the two towers had been 
raised more than a thousand years after Helios had 
fallen. And the Seigneur. cited the devastating 
argument of a fellow-countryman to the effect 
that a statue seventy-five metres high, astride an 
opening fifty metres wide, produced odd propor- 
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tions and an insecure pose. Other colossi, he added 
on his own account, might be in a position simi- 
larly precarious. Only one probability, then, re- 
mained: Phoebus Apollo, shining in his gold, had 
served as a lighthouse and probably stood where 
a lighthouse still stands to-day. 

After the harbour, the town. Rhodes had been 
nothing if not cosmopolitan and there was a meas- 
ure of personal interest for most of our visitors, 
as they circled the walls and strolled through the 
Strada dei Cavalieri, lined with the houses of all 
the “tongues” and decorated with the sculptured 
arms of all the Grand Masters through two cen- 
turies. Most of these had been French—as Philibert 
de Naillac, with his complex of lions and crosses. 
Two or three of them had been of Provence—as 
Foulques de Villaret, the first of them all, with his 
three birds perched on three mountains. Some of 
them had been Italian—like Gian Battista degli 
Orsini, with his active vipers. There were even 
representatives from Spain—as Juan of Aragon, 
with his seven castles. They tried to placate Avon, 
who was feeling a bit out of the game, by discov- 
ering some trace of his England; but England 
had turned Protestant and had withdrawn, leaving 
nothing behind save a short stretch of wall which 
English knights, in their time, had guarded as their 
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part of the general charge. Avon looked at these 
ancient stones with a jaundiced eye and took little 
comfort: England, for some centuries, had seldom 
gone abroad to feel unimportant. As for DeMunn, 
he had never felt so new. But they all stared at 
these miscellaneous survivals; and a miscellaneous 
crowd of Turks, Jews, Greeks, and what not, who 
crowded the narrow, dilapidated streets, stared in 
turn at them. 

Occident arrived next day from Athens, and 
dined at a late hour on the yacht. The Chevalier 
took occasion to remark, quietly but clearly, that 
the Elgin Marbles were to be restored to the 
Parthenon; but the remark had no effect on his 
host. In the intervening twilight some of them had 
walked Occident through the town and had tried 
to show him what they themselves had seen by 
daylight. He had arrived with no especial enthu- 
siasms for the City of the Violet Crown, to view 
which one must go prepared; but something in the 
half-lights and jumbled decay of Rhodes stirred his 
fancy. As the Chevalier gave him all the history he 
was likely to hold, he met instruction half way by 
seeing Knights of St. John at every corner and 
in every dark stretch of roadway. Sometimes he 
caught them in their civil black, with their white 
Maltese crosses; sometimes in armour under red 
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surtouts, with a plain cross, still white, on breast 
and back. 

“And they had only galleys and swords,” he 
commented; “‘yet they held out for over two hun- 
dred years.” What could they not have accom- 
plished with airplanes and machine-guns! 

DeMunn’s men provided plates, chairs and can- 
dles for five, and a long dinner went on, while lights 
twinkled occasionally from the shore, or from the 
passage of minor craft across the harbour. At the 
cigar stage of the affair, Occident, who had seen 
all that the fading day would permit, and had ab- 
sorbed all that the Chevalier had thought fit to 
entrust to him, commented jocularly on the slight 
share taken on the Island by the English. This was 
for Avon, whom he had not tried to like. But 
Avon resented the jocular as an encroachment on 
his dignity. In recent years he had become too 
touchy to listen, with any patience, to the lightest 
disparagement of his country. He thought Occi- 
dent young and raw and undistinguished—hav- 
ing, no doubt, his own conventional, established 
idea as to what distinction really involved. He 
dropped a few careless words that, at the same 
time, chilled the atmosphere and warmed up the 
young man who heard them. Avon felt himself 
face to face with a crude, confident representative 
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of a land he could not admire: a land which was 
accepting mere youthfulness for established matu- 
rity; a land which, within a marvellously short 
time, had marvellously forsworn most of its early 
ideals. Occident, however, had stood before kings 
and had performed feats that made the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous. He knew his own merits, and 
was not to be abashed or browbeaten, whether by 
cold words or by the contemptuousness of a colder 
silence. He had been well received in England, but 
he meant to speak. He had formed his own im- 
pressions, and he uttered them. 

Large prizes for the few; mere blanks for the 
many. “The poor” taken as a permanently estab- 
lished factor—one not to be removed, nor one 
the removal of which was too warmly desired: 
conventional deference must continue. A system 
of land tenure and of land taxation that was an 
iniquitous survival. A preposterous aristocratic 
overhead that drained the country to its very 
vitals. He himself had had his day in those weekly 
illustrated periodicals, along with the lofty layers 
of corner-stones, the openers of charity bazaars, 
the assemblers of horses, dogs, and foxes, and the 
gay frequenters of “hunt balls;” but to his mind 
the first step in England’s reform and salvation 
was to retire those favoured cliques to the back- 
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ground and to discourage heartily the multitudes 
who gaped at them and their doings. 

A slight pause for breath. 

What, he continued, would happen to the 
young gentry, victims of an artificial education, 
when the protection and advantages provided by 
their “order’”’—as a rather absurd novelist had 
called it—were withdrawn in the face of a new 
generation of lesser note who had taken up the 
delayed role of self-assertion, and when the over- 
docile “poor” (if they ever could) rose to demand 
rights enjoyed elsewhere? That absurd, affected 
boy in the hotel garden above Algiers, awkward, 
commonplace in mind, and a stutterer; yet he had 
announced with pride that he was destined for 
diplomacy! Well, his “order” could doubtless 
find a place for him and hold him in it. Then, the 
“public schools” that were all too private! The 
currency-system that drove the most intelligent 
foreigners half-mad! . . . Thus; and more of the 
same tenor emitted in crackling tones and punctu- 
ated by eyes that snapped in the dark. 

He stopped abruptly. He realized that he had 
said more than he had meant to say, and more 
than the time and place quite justified. He was out 
of tone with the romantic scene. He saw that some 
of his impulsive utterances were exaggerated and 
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others of them malapropos; but he seemed unable 
to climb down unaided. 

Avon glowered across the dark harbour and 
shifted his cigar. Then he removed it altogether. 
Strong words might be coming from those firm- 
set, scornful lips. DeMunn, who had no tact and 
had never heard the words “savoir faire,” did 
nothing to avert the threatened dourrasque. The 
Chevalier began to feel that he, if no one else, 
must turn the big blow aside. He liked peace; he 
preferred to avoid the discussion of current ques- 
tions. He had been glad to note that Occident, 
near the close of his tirade, had sheered toward the 
semi-facetious; and he asked him, following the 
same tone, to observe that the British Empire was 
still standing (though he himself had seen and ad- | 
mired it only at Gibraltar and Malta); that it was 
perhaps the backbone of modern political and 
economic life, taking the world over; that . . . 

Other apposite considerations followed. Avon, 
who happened to admire himself most when 
wrapped in a haughty and contemptuous silence, 
found that he was in position to continue the réle 
and made, to everybody’s comfort, no reply. The 
rising storm fell; the company retired to their re- 
spective berths; the moon played over the waves 
of the harbour, which had seen wilder strife than 
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this; the historic lighthouse sent forth itsimmemo- 
rial beams; and the night wore on. 

In the morning the company scattered. Occi- 
dent sought his faithful “Tris” in the outskirts of 
the town, and the Chevalier, with the Seigneur, 
took the French steamer for Syracuse. They all 
left the Alpha at the same time, and Hors-Con- 
cours gave Occident a warm pressure of the hand. 
He had no interest in Avon, one way or the other, 
and no fears for the British Empire; but as a rather 
tired and spiritless elder he admired the drive and 
pluck of youth. 

“Thank you so much for so many things,” said 
the Chevalier to DeMunn, as the three put off in 
the Alpha’s dinghy. And he added, for DeMunn 
and Occident alike: 

“The Marbles are to be restored to the Parthe- 
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IX 
Two Affairs at Athens 


Why is royalty acclaimed? To-day, as through 
many other long days, the populace applauds. 
Presidents, too—why are they acclaimed? Yet it 
is one thing when we put power in its place, how- 
ever high, and another when power puts us in 
our place, however low. Perhaps the expansion 
of the human spirit, by whatever means, is the 
prime requisite. 

When Maria Theresa, advancing to the front 
of her theatre-box, cried out, “Rejoice with me, 
friends—Leopold has a son!” the public rose: 
parterre and boxes, which could see her and which 
nestled near the Court; probably, too, the “‘para- 
diso,” which could see and hear little or not at 
all, yet which loyally joined, by contagion, in the 
generous joy. Hurrah for the royal grandmother! 
Such applause is, in a sense, voluntary. Some 
other royal applause is not. How as to the young 
recruits, weary and dusty with marching, who 
are roused to their feet at the gates of some Nym- 
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phenburg by alert, officious lieutenants to utter a 
“Hoch!” at the egress of some negligible prince- 
Riser cr 

However, we are not in the Vienna or the Mu- 
nich of an elder time; we are in the Athens of to- 
day. 

White, clear streets a-trim with a willing crowd 
to witness the fétes accompanying a royal mar- 
riage; and an American of middle age, who shall 
go nameless, looks on the throngs, well-pleased. 
He has no part in the pageantry, though the bride- 
groom is himself from America. Affairs of his 
own have brought him into contact with the mer- 
cantile life of the Greek capital, have proceeded 
well, and promise within a day or so to come out 
perfectly. Then an enriched return, after some lean 
years, to his own country. 

Such charming people, these Greeks! So so- 
cially gifted—none, perhaps, above them. Such 
caressing voices; such friendly hands on one’s 
shoulder! Could negotiations be carried on more 
smoothly, more agreeably? Sometimes, indeed, 
they seem to be lost, not unpleasantly, altogether. 
Our gentleman recites these considerations to a 
tall young man of his own blood and speech, with 
whom he has come into contact on the kerb. Yes, 
business had become almost a series of festivals; 
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but the end, he trusted, was shining through. 
One sort of social diversion had succeeded an- 
other; fétes, garden-parties, motor-car excursions, 
jaunts toward the Pireeus, trips on the water. 
Ladies, too, had entered: wives with big, viva- 
cious black eyes and bare, bejewelled arms that 
extended welcome in liqueurs he had never tasted; 
girls of heavenly beauty, who decorated the set 
scene like houris, sometimes spoke a smiling 
word, and performed on the piano and on other 
instruments he had never heard of; slender youths 
of most presentable aspect who understood all the 
mechanisms of land and water flight; and between- 
times “conferences” (thus he liked to call them) 
with other gentlemen who offered good cigars 
and were not too brusque and hasty in their ad- 
Vance. 

The younger man made nothing of the volup- 
tuous matrons and the agreeable girls. Did any 
of those boys, he asked, understand the airplane? 

One or two of these machines had indeed ap- 
peared overhead, but they were probably in charge 
of the military rather than of the mercantile classes. 
Most of the pageantry prepared for the glory of 
royalty and the edification of the public confined 
itself to the firm ground on which that public 
stood. Hussars and other cavalry; foot-soldiers 
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in fustanella, with great rosettes on their toes; 
barouches in gala dress, with gilded trappings for 
the multiplied horses; shining motor-cars, which 
could move as slowly as the carriages and modern- 
ized the procession; dress uniforms on the police: 
further uniforms on military foot-guards; uni- 
forms or long veils on important occupants of the 
various vehicles; many gradations of splendour; 
and at one stage a young pair open to the public 
view—returning, let us say, from a few moments 
on their knees before the Metropolitan. 

“He is one of us, in truth,” says the older man 
to the younger. “Our eyes, our smile, our friend- 
liness toward the world.” 

The younger looks too. “A lottery,” he says 
simply. 

Why a pair so curiously mated in matrimony? 
But recently such a mating would have suited 
some flushed story-book merely, and have found 
a facile road to the screen. What, what? Have the 
courses of the past few years so shaken the world 
that established royal lines are poor and that charm- 
ing royal princesses are too numerous; while shin- 
ing, smiling young masculinity, having stepped 
into wealth beyond measure, has made money the 
highest of denominators, where blood and prestige 
once prevailed? 
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“I wish him joy,” said the older man a little 
thickly, yet in a tone happy and sympathetic. 
Within another week or two he himself was to 
return home, wealthy and fortunate on his own 
side. 

The younger man said little. The crowd jostled 
and swayed and cheered, as he, taller than most, 
saw the pageant through. 

Meanwhile, bare hills raised their heads on the 
outskirts—hills more mellifluent in name than in 
aspect; and broken columns stood in this place, 
and half-wrecked hemicycles in that; and, last and 
best, a sharp rock rose with a complicated gate- 
way at the slope of one end, near a portico upheld 
by six stricken women, and above all this there 
stood, amidst too much débris, and in a stately 
marble once white, the paragon of temples, praised 
and patterned over the civilized world for genera- 
tions: a glory of the ages, a triumph of the human 
mind. But no one noticed, no one thought of it 
to-day—least of all our two Americans. 

The provenance of this high festival? Such mat- 
ters did not arrange themselves, did not issue from 
a void. Ah, well, high relations, once established, 
led to other high relations. Social eminence bred 
social eminence, as money bred money. 

“Who can say how it came about?” exclaimed 
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our vibrating friend; “but I am sure I wish them 
well, whether in this country or another.” 

Yes, there were other countries, other capitals. 
Paris received kings in exile, princes on their es- 
capades, and young royalties on their honeymoon. 
London did well for visits, at least; and beyond the 
sea a third capital, larger than the one and more 
speciously brilliant than either, had become ac- 
customed to the entertainment of rank and conse- 
quence. 

“I hope we shall see them at home,” said our 
elderly friend feelingly. A change of fortune for 
the better makes everything bright and happy 
and endows most members of our race with a 
charm by no means inherent. 

“Yes, it will all be very fine,” acknowledged the 
other. 

“And you,” asked the elder earnestly, “you 
too are happy here?” 

“T find little or nothing,” returned the other. 
“T fly to Rhodes to-morrow afternoon.” 

The older man looked up and smiled. “T think 
I know you.” And they exchanged names. “Will 
you dine with me to-night?” 

“Most willingly,” assented the other, to whom 
entertainment, as lavish as one liked, had become 
almost a daily ritual. 
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Lavish was indeed the word. In the lingering 
twilight a banquet, no less, at a colonnaded and 
gilded restaurant, with rich food and richer wines 
and the rich company of Mr. Valko and Mr. 
Papadopoulos. Such laughter, such good cheer, 
such bountiful friendliness! Only the presence of 
the large-armed matrons and the slender girls— 
met heretofore in choice, retired gardens and in 
sumptuous reception-rooms—seemed needed for 
an occasion more than complete. 

Occident found that he did not care for Mr. 
Valko and Mr. Papadopoulos. Neither did he miss 
their respective wives and daughters. Athens 
might yield better, but he had had no time to 
find it. And to-morrow he was leaving—this 
statement expressed vocally. 

“Not too early, I hope,” said his host. 

“Not too early,” said the other guests. 

“Not too early,” Occident assured them. ““The 
days are long and the trip takes only two hours. 
I’m going about the middle of the afternoon.” 

“T shall be glad to come out and see you off,” 
said his host. 

“We too,” declared Mr. Valko and Mr. Papa- 
dopoulos. 

A good-bye, and then two brief hours over is- 
lands nameless and negligible for an airman from 
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abroad, but full of fame and feeling for the in- 
structed: Andros and Melos and Paros and Naxos 
and Kos, and others of the Sporades—a thrilling 
flight, even for the uninstructed. 

But when the hour of departure came, only his 
fellow-American appeared. He approached slowly, 
like a broken man, as toward the only consolation 
that Athens, aside from a cool, indifferent consul, 
could afford. He found his guest by the side of his 
white machine, adjusting his helmet and goggles. 

“Good-bye, my boy,” he said brokenly, with 
no advance word of greeting. 

“And the ‘affaire’?’”’ asked Occident. 

Tears were in the other’s eyes. 

“Tt is at an end. It was all mere camouflage and 
fraud. I could not meet them, finally, on the abom- 
inable low ground they took. Their minds, their 
origins, their women, their music, and all! At the 
last moment stipulations never even considered be- 
fore. They are too clever and unscrupulous for an 
Anglo-Saxon and a gentleman. I shall go back as 
I came—no better, no richer.” 

“You have the means?” asked Occident, gener- 
ously. 

“For that, yes, my dear boy. Get in, get in. 
And let me”—with another close clasp of the hand 
—“wish you good-bye once more.” 
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“No,” said decisively the robust lady in tweeds; 
“no. I shall not say that I am sorry to have 
come,” she continued; “but—” 

Theodor von Kaltenau, tall and gaunt, looked 
down on her with surprise and reproof in his 
bright, hard, blue eyes. But if his eyes were hard 
and steely blue, like those of a Prussian officer of 
a former régime, his heart was a heart of violet. 
He was old, old; in his long life he had made many 
concessions and avoided many controversies; and 
now he did not chide his positive companion. 

Her tweed skirt was of a length proper to the 
present expedition, with no precise reference to 
the current mode; and her shoes were suited to a 
tramp among the ancient, ruin-strewn uplands that 
lie above Syracuse. Her body, seasoned by the 
wear and tear of many archeological excursions, 
and her face, weathered by changing moods of air 
and sky, made her worth looking at and worthy 
of listening to. 

For a preliminary answer von Kaltenau swept 
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his eye, and then his hand, over the wide prospect. 
Then his lips parted; and the Chevalier, standing 
between the two of them, wondered if his rdle 
must be again that of mediator. 

Greece, Carthage, Byzantium, the Saracens, the 
Normans—thus the Freiherr von Kaltenau spread 
out the long roll of history, with Greece necessa- 
rily first and foremost and imperiously claiming, 
almost to monopoly, the site and the general pros- 
pect as its own. If Madame failed to care for these 
hallowed antiquities of temple, theatre, altar and 
tombs, there still remained the landscape that lay 
before her rich in mountain and sea and crowded 
with the accidentations (here the Freiherr, in his 
eagerness, coined a word) of one of the loveliest 
outlooks in the world. He glanced with sympa- 
thetic tenderness in one particular direction, and 
his voice almost broke. 

But the lady, admirably and positively British, 
cared little more for his beauties of natural scenery 
than for his historical monuments. She was techni- 
cal; and she wanted problems. 

“Yes, yes,” she now said, to compensate for 
her previous noes, “‘it is all very fine and interest- 
ing, but it was long ago completely disposed of. 
There are really no difficulties, no doubts. The 
theatre is fully accounted for, and the Great Altar 
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has been measured and been assigned to its royal 
builder. There is beauty, I grant you—nowhere 
more, perhaps; and there is an immensity of his- 
torical association. And both lie quite clearly 
before us. But what I ask is mystery and uncer- 
tainty.”’ In brief, she did not care to be smothered 
beneath the blanket of established history, pre- 
ferring the upper air of general speculation. 

The Chevalier recalled that, the year before, 
Dame Dawson had been summoned to France as 
an authority on the prehistoric. She had been 
beckoned to Dordogne, to Auvergne, and espe- 
cially to the Bourbonnais. She had known the 
painted caverns of Altamira; and the Cré-Ma- 
gnons were her brothers;so that when controversy 
tore Paris and sent high officials into the provinces 
to consider a few inscribed stones found on a re- 
mote farm and to decide whether they were recent 
frauds or genuine survivals from the most ancient 
times, she hastened to the scene and was in her 
element indeed. Even among these bleached bones 
of the greatest of Greek cities, even as she scuffled 
through loose stones that had once been placed in 
high order by Hiero and Dionysius, she still dis- 
coursed of “gisements” and “galets” and dwelt in- 
sistently on one especial stone that had borne the 
roughly-scratched outline of a reindeer. 
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“Reindeers in mid-France!” she cried; ‘and in- 
scribed stones from neolithic days—and twenty 
thousand years old!” Thus did the expert briefly 
popularize for the laity. “Fancy: such shifts in cli- 
mate, and such a shift for the whole course of 
human culture in the West! France, then as al- 
ways, the source and centre!” And she should be 
speeding Paris-ward, within a fortnight, to enter 
the acrimonious debate that was déchiring (here 
she coined a word, in turn) the Ville Lumieére, 
and to combat the juridical steps that had put an 
innocent country-side under a ban and had set a 
cloud of suspicion over the heads of worthy peas- 
ant-farmers. 

The Chevalier recalled that there was another side 
to this dispute and could understand the warmth 
of the lady’s tones. Yes, these excavations and their 
slight yields were now celebrated—perhaps even 
notorious. One authority had declared that this 
mess of small stones represented but the stock-in- 
trade of some Roman necromancer of the fifth cen- 
tury of our era—a day when ingenious Gaul had 
succeeded Italy as the cultural centre of a waning 
Empire. Another authority—or faction—had 
maintained that these “‘galets” and the rest were but 
recent fabrications, the work of a shrewd, perverse 
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France, it seemed—or a large part of France—was 
willing to renounce such ancient, such immemo- 
rial leadership and to deny herself as the earliest 
source, in the Western world, of light and leading! 
Well, France must be saved from her own savants. 
And here was she, Hermione Dawson, dawdling 
among mere Greek “antiquities,” while the civili- 
zation of the Western world (yes, that world 
again) was calling for the general re-habilitation 
of its record. Did anyone know the number of 
hours to Paris? 

Von Kaltenau sighed. To-day was to-day. The 
Here and Now was the Here and Now. The sun 
shone on the distant waters. Old Fort Euryelos, 
from its long slope, with Etna behind, slid down 
its glance on the richly-cumbered if ineffectual 
scene. Why not accept a great and familiar past, 
in all its ruin and frustration, instead of bringing 
in from a distant quarter contentious matters that 
blighted a fair landscape and took all the glamour 
from history? 

If Madame had no heart for the ancient city, 
there still remained the modern town. Let us con- 
sider: what could it be made to yield? The cathe- 
dral? But that had merely been made over from a 
Temple of Minerva. The Fountain of Arethusa? 
Its legend was old, but its waters were modern. 
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The sea-promenade? English battleships had been 
known to anchor in the harbour—where the stern 
struggle between Syracusans and Athenians might 
be overlooked—and English sailors to stroll the 
Passeggio . . . But Hermione Dawson shut her 
eyes to the island of Ortygia and peered with some 
intentness in the direction of the railway-station 
not far below. 

If this enraptured Francophile were possessed 
by one idea, Theodor von Kaltenau was possessed, 
though not so openly, by another. He saw this 
austere and lovely landscape as a place of sepulture 
—his own. His thoughts had turned toward the 
Latomie, those quarries from which the ancient city 
had been built. In early times they had stood bare, 
gaunt, grim, and the Athenian captives, stricken 
by the sun, had agonized in their depths. To-day 
their jagged wildness was overgrown with trees, 
shrubs, and vines; the upper wind swayed the tops 
of cypresses and lentisks, and vigorous creepers 
spread their way from trunk to trunk. In all of 
them a solemn melancholy waited for him who 
might desire it. Prickly hedges of fichidindia cor- 
niced some of them; groups of trees, old and 
young, hung together upon their floors, if floors 
they could be called; and in some of the rugged 
walls small niches, designed for sculptures, had 
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once held trophies that recorded warlike deeds, 
Olympic victories, and success in the palestra. A 
few sparrows, easily negligible, flew down from 
the sunny zone above, and the cawing of rooks, 
more in consonance with the sadness of the scene, 
fell from far overhead. A century ago, Northern 
heretics, condemned to a slow death in the South, 
had been allowed interment in one of these sunken 
gardens by a hierarchy well assured of its own 
rightness; and one of von Kaltenau’s own rela- 
tives, a poet, had his place among them. 

Von Kaltenau had married late, and the mar- 
riage, unhappy, had been dissolved by death. There 
had been no child, and his small patrimony, in 
Saxon Switzerland, would go to a nephew whom, 
in recent years, he had seldom seen. His grand- 
uncle, the poet, whom he had never seen at all, 
would make a good companion; and he was hop- 
ing that, in the end, they might lie side by side. 
The cypresses towered high, and now the yew was 
come to meet them. 

He had spent his years in Italy, like his uncle be- 
fore him. His German home had been, save for a ~ 
few short intervals, no home at all. His nature had 
turned toward the South, and his body with it; 
from Como to Messina the whole Peninsula had 
known him. In earlier years he had tried for youthful 
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companions, but the best lad of them all had ended 
matrimonially, as good lads will, near Palermo. 
Then had followed a few years of home life, for 
which he was ill-adjusted; then Italy again: Ligu- 
ria, Umbria, the Abruzzi, the Basilicata, and now, 
in the end, Sicily. 

He had invited the Chevalier to accompany him 
to the latomia where the elder von Kaltenau, poet, 
had rested for a century. He, too, had travelled 
through the South, had lived in it, had celebrated 
it in verse proper to his time, had died in it, and 
had been a part of its beloved soil for three gen- 
erations. He had been worthy of his tomb—of 
his bust on its plinth. His Sicilian Sonnets were 
known by all. 

Von Kaltenau had begun to feel himself, by 
more signs than one, as moving toward that far- 
ther shore upon which each of us, in his own time 
—or Another’s—finds himself cast. His ship ad- 
vanced to the breakers, yet he had no flag, despite 
last, gallant endeavors, to fly. After all, his ship 
was but a shallop. He had no career to offer Italy 
—no fame, no prowess, no prestige. Only his per- 
sonality, such as that might be rated. “He loved 
much’’—some such epitaph should be his own. 

The Chevalier felt that cheerfulness was a social 
duty, yet he could be pensive on occasion, if a 
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friend so required. He had no stool to be melan- 
choly upon, as one of the English dramatists had 
quaintly expressed it, but he could try to be melan- 
choly if the stool were provided by another. His 
companion seemed to be providing not a stool 
but a bench; and he trusted that some such con- 
venience might be found in the latomia into which, 
after starting Dame Dawson on her homeward 
way, they presently descended. As they went down 
the sinuous path the tall trees rose, the vines clam- 
bered; and a degree of healthful neglect was found 
to have stolen over these private precincts—Na- 
ture had reduced all to her own. 

“There,” said von Kaltenau, and the stone 
was before them. “Here,” he added; “this spot” 
—close alongside—“shall be mine.’’ He seemed 
older, more gaunt, than ever. Yet he was still 
straight in his tallness, and though still depressed 
as to eyes and mouth—a mouth too sensitive for 
the glare of those Nordic eyes—it was as if Life 
might leave him a few years yet. 

If the Chevalier was melancholy, that was less 
for himself than for his friend. And as von Kal- 
tenau grew older, Pensieri-Vani, his junior by 
ten years, grew younger. He had no fears and few 
forebodings. Men had come, and men had gone. 
Men would come, and men would go. The human 
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dread of human destiny was perhaps more marked 
than the general course of things required. Birds 
ona battlefield—how little they cared! They trilled 
and chirped; one section of animated life concerned 
itself but slightly for another, and it might be that 
all of them, in the end, would be found equally 
important or unimportant. Busy cares filled time 
and went for little else. Later on, both time and 
place might be transmogrified or abolished, and 
beatification, or annihilation, bring a clearer con- 
ception of things—or a bleak nothingness. 

Meanwhile, the Chevalier begged the Freiherr 
to live on a little longer. He had friends; and his 
friends, Southern in spirit, would ask him to en- 
joy the South still further. Come; if Italy itself had 
put a term to enjoyment—if the Inexhaustible had 
really become exhausted—they would venture else- 
where. Indeed, they had but to cross the Adriatic, 
where Dalmatia and its compeers awaited them. A 
land of vicissitudes, social and political; a land 
where mosques and minarets, turbans and fezzes, 
were to be had for the asking, or, at any rate, for 
the looking; a land where palazzi and campanilt, 
the cherished, could be found a-plenty. Mountains 
and seas, as here and elsewhere. Such would be the 
natural and the human scene. 

Von Kaltenau consented to linger on a little 
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longer. The yew would not yet join the sadder 
assembly of the cypresses. He broke a branch of 
flowering euphorbia to lay upon the poet’s tomb, 
turned his back upon the tamarinds and carobs, 
and with the Chevalier climbed again, still pensive, 
to the upper blue. 
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“Whoever has visited Athens and Syracuse,” 
observed the Chevalier, sagely, “has seen the grand 
beginnings of the Classic; and now, as it appears 
to me, we owe it to ourselves to view—for Italy, 
at least—the end.” 

He spoke to von Kaltenau about Lecce, last 
town, almost, in the south-eastern tip of Le Pu- 
glie, where the Baroque of the seventeenth century 
had enjoyed a sudden efflorescence and then had 
died. Perhaps in the Piazza of Lecce they might 
find The End writ large. 

“Lecce is Baroque and nothing else,” he de- 
clared; “and it has stood there, almost unchanged 
—a sort of architectural garden, or hortus siccus— 
for two hundred years. We owe it to ourselves, 
however remote this garden may be, to see it. 
Dalmatia may wait.” 

Von Kaltenau shrugged—a gesture almost 
Southern. “I have seen later things—and probably 
worse things—here in Sicily itself.” He spoke of 
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the villas built and decorated in the eighteenth 
century by the Palermitan nobility at Bagheria, 
and now so justly deserted. He recalled the Villa 
Palagonia, the Villa Butera, and the Villa Valguar- 
nera, and hoped that, considering the regards justly 
due to architecture and sculpture, he might some 
day forget them. The last of the three, however, 
should have credit for its great terrace whence, 
across the sea, one saw Cape Zafferano, and, be- 
yond that, Monte Pellegrino, hovering above Pa- 
lermo like a great triple tent of blue. 

“I remember those gardens,” said the Chevalier: 
“mere final, fantastic spasms. But Lecce, in its own 
curious, exuberant fashion, may really count.” 

The two left Hors-Concours to make his way 
alone to Venice, and then they started for the main- 
land. The time had come for the Seigneur and the 
Chevalier to part temporarily; they would enjoy 
each other’s society all the more when meeting, 
after a fortnight, on the Lido. 

They made Catania, with Etna overhead; they 
made Messina and its Strait; they made Catanzaro 
and Brindisi . . . Towns and people everywhere; 
plenty, too many; they swarmed, they pullulated; 
population on every hand. Yet the Grand Monitor 
at Rome—a Minotaur reversed—was calling for 
more: their private misery would contribute to the 
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general good. More and still more; and many of 
these must find their way abroad, to Africa, to 
the Americas: immigrants whose cultural value, 
despite three thousand years of history, was nil, 
and whose political value, after generations of 
wretched government, was as little. Yes, our trav- 
ellers were bound for Apulia, where Spanish vice- 
roys had done, as elsewhere, their worst. 

Between populations they discussed the Ba- 
roque. There were those who abused it; there were 
those—increasingly in our time—who defended 
it. The Rome of to-day, with its multiplied domed 
churches, from St. Peter’s down,—where would 
this Rome be without it? They recalled the ar- 
chitectural duel in the Piazza Navona, between 
Bernini and Borromini; the latter had built his 
church there, and the former, after some opposi- 
tion, had erected his fountain in front of it. This 
wild, frantic rivalry, conducted both here and else- 
where under Papal eyes, wherein the fantastic and 
the corrupt had entered architecture as seldom be- 
fore, had ended with Borromini’s frenzied suicide. 
The extravagant style pursued by both had per- 
vaded all Italy, and perhaps examples of their 
practice might be found even in distant Lecce. 
What, indeed, might our visitors not expect there? 
Facades concave or convex; broken arches and 
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pediments; twisted columns; volutes and balus- 
trades the wrong way round; wind-shaken sculp- 
tures and tortured ornaments: Baroque—a spectre 
of the bizarre. 

However—as they consoled themselves in ad- 
vance—the Baroque was not always “mostruoso” 
and “goffo.” It had its quiet moments. Besides, 
Lecce, a remote, provincial town, might have had, 
despite the abundant corn and wine of its nobles 
and its monasteries, no great amount of money 
for vast, extravagant churches and palaces. ‘They 
hoped for a garden that was placid—not too awk- 
ward and clumsy, not too filled with freaks. 

Another consideration: costume and architec- 
ture frequently corresponded. There was some- 
thing in the dress of the seventeenth century, with 
its gravity and amplitude, which was preferable to 
other fashions, earlier and later, that had been im- 
posed on Europe by France—something not to be 
equalled by the mignon of Henri III or by the pecit 
marquis of Louis XV. Yes, they might hope. Per- 
haps the periwig of the Grand Siécle had not yet 
made its invasion. Yes, there was hope; witness the 
Genoese Van Dycks. 

Lecce at last. The Piazza della Prefettura. The 
Piazza del Duomo. Some of Lecce’s best in either, 
and some of its worst. In general, a clean, compact 
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town, with narrow streets; a homogeneous town, 
even beyond the wont of Italy’s best. Churches 
in numbers, but not perhaps, as to size, beyond the 
needs of a devotional population. Palaces and pa- 
lazzini and convents; some of them turned into 
public offices, or workhouses, or schools. One 
and all of their own day, standing sociably in un- 
derstanding companionship. Not all so good as 
they might be; not all so bad. Not to be compared, 
in corruption and decay, with others elsewhere— 
least of all with the aberrations performed by the 
same style on the farther side of the Alps. For 
centre, a cathedral with a characteristic exterior 
and a campanile that did not contravene the con- 
ventions. 

“Tt is well, on the whole,” said the Chevalier. 

“Tt is well,” assented the Freiherr. 

The town was Italian in its gay fancy and play- 
ful elegance—not nearly so sombrely Spanish as 
might have been expected. 

And they shook hands upon it. 

This happened, after a stroll of two hours, in 
the Giardino Pubblico, where a tall palm-tree oc- 
cupied the centre of a bosquet, and where seats in- 
vited the studious to rest. 

On one of these seats a young man had settled, 
with his camera and sketch-book. He seemed 
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dissatisfied and discontented, and they wondered if 
he had found Lecce’s architecture too extravagant 
and eccentric. 

No, he had not. They presently learned from 
him that it was not eccentric and extravagant 
enough. He was a man in his middle thirties— 
old enough to have established himself, yet young 
enough to welcome novelties. He told our friends, 
in fairish French, and then in well-individualized 
English, that he was an architect. He had heard in 
Naples about Lecce, and had thought that it might 
serve his purpose. But no; he had only come far- 
ther and fared worse. 

“T am from California,” he said. 

“Ah, Californie?” returned the Chevalier. “I 
know La Californie. I have often visited it from 
Nice.” 

The other stared. “California, I said. I am from 
Hollywood.” 

Our friends stared in turn. From Hollywood? 
They had often heard of that peculiar town and 
its excesses. This young man seemed, in his ordi- 
nariness, unlike the lackadaisical jeunes premiers 
that had sometimes come their way. He possessed 
a human, every-day quality that they would not 
have looked for from that quarter. 

The young man moved his hand toward his 
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paraphernalia—his camera and sketch-book 
said: 

“I am to design an important moving-picture 
theatre—” 

“Ah, a cinema?” said the Chevalier. 

“—and I have taken a few photographs here, 
and made a couple of drawings.” 

“All cinemas are important,’ the Chevalier 
agreed heartily. 

“T have heard some of them called ‘cathedrals, 
observed von Kaltenau, sardonically. 

“It isn’t the cathedrals that they have suc- 
ceeded,”’ returned the Chevalier. “It’s the opera- 
houses.” 

“Well,” the young man went on, “I’m afraid 
these things won’t do, and that I have had my 
trip for almost nothing.” 

“If we might see the sketches?” asked von 
Kaltenau. 

“Willingly. But I have only two, with some de- 
tails enlarged.” 

The first sketch was that of a church-front 
near the Prefecture—a singularly odious facade 
with a preposterous broken gable over-richly or- 
namented, and a long row of inverted volutes that 
served as supports for a balustraded balcony—a 
fruit-cake in stone. 


and 
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“Ah,” said the Chevalier, faintly. This artist had 
selected the most appalling thing in the town. “And 
the other—with details?” 

The other was a fagade which, justly enough, 
had been excluded from the town proper and lived 
its indecent life in a suburb: a fagade that existed 
quite independently of the worthy little struc- 
ture behind it—columns, disengaged entablatures, 
niches, rose-windows, statues of angels and arch- 
bishops, windows and wreaths, crosses and crowns: 
some such nightmare as an excess of fruit-cake 
might produce. 

“Only these?” asked the Chevalier, with sink- 
ing heart. There were good things here in Lecce, 
but the fellow had turned instinctively to the 
worst. 

“Only these. My plates must wait for Brindisi. 
This thing’”—the second—‘‘may give, without 
the angels and archbishops, some motifs for our 
street-front. But I feel my time almost wasted.” 

“Yes,” said von Kaltenau, “you have come too 
far. You should have tried in Austria and Swabia. 
You should have gone to Weissenau, or Ellwan- 
gen, or Friedrichshafen, or Ottobeuren. Or you 
might have stopped at Potsdam and Sanssouci.” 
The Freiherr gave a wry smile that, in anyone 
else, would have amounted to a guffaw. “Or at 
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the Zwinger, in Dresden.” And his smile turned 
to a glance of utter scorn. 
He returned the drawing. “I hope,” he said, for 
a final incivility, “never to see your theatre.” He 
took the Chevalier’s arm and walked away. 
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Le Bocche—“the mouths”—of Cattaro, far 
down on the Dalmatian coast: a Norwegian fjord 
shifted to the South; but one that offered, to the 
arriving and the departing alike, the delightful 
townlet of Parasto, Venetian utterly (as it hugged 
its narrow shore) in its tiny palazzo; its slender 
campanile—the first of many; its charming huddle 
of houses close to the water’s edge; and its—But, 
no; one cannot say mountains, for the Alps of 
the Sette Comuni and even the Euganean hills— 
beloved of Petrarch and Shelley—are far from the 
Lagoons. 

As the Chevalier and the Freiherr exchanged, 
at Cattaro, one steamer for another, they saw 
ahead of them a long day during which the moun- 
tainous shore would never grow greener, and the 
long, low islands would never rise higher, and the 
multitudinous inlets and channels never fail to 
change their multitudinous blues as the sun moved 
and the waves rolled and the clouds shifted and 
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their own hopes and expectations rose and fell. 
Yet, however things might go, it would be a day 
of days. 

On climbing to the upper deck they found that 
choice position occupied by a large lady of fash- 
ion. She seemed to have a maid and a courier and 
an excess of luggage and an agreeable smile. She 
had already seen a day’s worth—and more—of 
sea, mountain and island, and she appeared to be 
looking hopefully for human company. 

She was ready to tell, and our friends were 
ready to listen. She was sure that she might speak, 
and that, in speaking, she should be speaking to 
the right persons. The captain, whom she put 
through the futile formalities of introduction, ad- 
dressed heras Madame la Comtesse. “Ah,” thought 
the Chevalier, “she may have achieved French- 
ness, but she was never born to it.” 

Madame spoke French with her own accent; 
and most of the other languages, it seemed—ex- 
cept modern Greek. That, she said, might have 
been—possibly—an advantage during her past 
fortnight. She was just from Athens, she an- 
nounced, where she had been attending a wed- 
ding—a royal wedding, she hastened to add. Her 
friend, the dear Princess, had just been marrying 
off her son, a charming young fellow, still quite 
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American; one wondered if he would turn Ortho- 
dox, as his mother had done . 

This, thought the Chevalier, was an echo from 
the great ceremony of which Occident, on his ar- 
rival at Rhodes, had had little enough to say. “I 
suppose they will reside in Paris,” she concluded. 
“Indeed, where else?” 

“Madame herself resides in Paris?” asked the 
Freiherr, politely. 

“Yes, indeed. Where else?>—as I said a moment 
ago. My poor, dear husband would never, of 
course, live anywhere but in Paris. So I turned 
French; and, to make the change complete, Cath- 
olic. Still, the Orthodox rites have their charm. 
Nothing could be finer than the basses of their 
choirs.” 

She deigned to glance at the coast-line. “Yes,” 
she went on, flattering herself retrospectively, “TI 
changed in every way. Ah, these mountains, par 
exemple,” she continued, waving a finger at some 
negligible peak which rose and fell with the steam- 
er’s motion; “they make me think of my young 
days in the Alps. I was lighter then”—here she 
spread a hand, by implication, over her more than 
generous bulk—‘“‘and quicker on my feet. I had 


shoes and an alpenstock, and I climbed. How I 
climbed!” 
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The Freiherr had climbed, too, in his time, and 
asked, still politely, for particulars. 

“TI trudged with a friend,” the Countess pro- 
ceeded: “another young girl. She was beautiful, 
but cold—like her own little patrimony up on the 
heights. The place was called La Trinité. It looked 
out at once at France and Switzerland, and down 
on Italy. She was its chatelaine. She was not 
French, save for language, and she would never 
have been Italian in a thousand years. She was 
Swiss, and Swiss she remained—and remains. 

“She was quiet and shy, but she was a fine young 
creature, and she deserved a pedestal, and I pre- 
pared one for her. Sweet child!—she would not 
mount it; she was barely willing to stand be- 
side it. So she became, not a goddess but a mere 
muse, so to speak, and not a very impassioned 
one, at that. I tried to introduce her to society—I, 
who had scarcely entered society myself! I at- 
tempted to teach her the world before I knew it 
and its ways—I, Aurelia West, from Ohio (one 
of the North American provinces). I presented to 
her parti after parti, but either they failed her or 
she failed them. I blame the pedestal. Toward the 
end I put them all to a common test. I asked each 
of them to bring her a sprig of edelweiss from 
some mountain-top. Edelweiss, in those days, 
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really grew—and not merely in the shops. Well, 
it turned out to be too much. Only one of them 
sent his sprig—sent it, not brought it, mind you 
—and that sprig came from a shop, I’m sure. 
Well, my Chatelaine never married. She is now, 
I believe, the head of some sisterhood—Protes- 
tant—in Lausanne, or thereabouts; and before I 
take the Paris train from Lausanne, I must try to 
see her.” 

Ragusa now hove in sight—another fjord, 
though a lesser. They passed the blessed little 
island of Lacroma, with its Benedictine abbey set 
among its myrtles, oleanders, and agaves, and the 
Chevalier asked von Kaltenau if they ought to 
pause among Ragusa’s fortified heights to see the 
Palazzo dei Rettori and the Dogana and the church 
of the Salvatore—Venetian, all, in their different 
ways; but continuing company from the Count- 
ess promised many things, and it was possible 
that they might see all those fair sights from the 
harbour itself, without once leaving the ship. 

As the steamer moved on toward Spalato, the 
Chevalier felt prompted to tell the story of the 
Arcopian Subventions. He had listened atten- 
tively to the Countess, and he saw that she was 
now willing to listen in turn. 


“Tt all happened long ago,” he said, “‘in the day 
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of the Three Emperors, and I am not at all sure 
that my memory will be good on every point—” 

“Ah, yes, the Three Emperors,” the lady broke 
in. “One was an aging egotist, and one was a pale 
nonentity, and one was just bursting forth as a 
rampageous minor poet. How glad I am that, with 
all the vicissitudes of my career, I still live under 
a president!” 

Well, the Prorege of Arcopia, dear, kindly old 
gentleman, got along fairly, as a general rule, with 
his subjects, or rather his monarch’s. But there 
came a time when he was greatly at odds with his 
Consiglio Maggiore. Some of its members were 
advanced in their ideas—‘‘radical,” the Chevalier 
almost called them; and others were conservative 
in money matters—‘“‘stingy,” the Chevalier (who 
could have had no knowledge of local finances) 
did not scruple to say. Dissensions arose. 

“I believe dissensions are always arising in these 
parts,” observed the Countess, brightly. 

The Chevalier looked more concerned. “Yes. 
Especially in these later years. The past generation 
has seen many, many changes. Governments have 
come and gone; and my poor Arcopia, among 
other changes, went too. Within half an hour we 
shall be passing his domain, and let us think 
kindly of him as we do so.” 
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Well, Arcopia, friendliest ruler in the world, 
had been “‘fanatico,” as the Italians so finely say, 
for architecture and music. He had wanted an 
Ionic colonnade for either his palace or the opera- 
house (for the latter, most probably); and having 
recently visited Rome, where he had been struck 
by the sparkle and variety of the Cosmato-work 
in some of the medieval churches, he desired a few 
touches of this for the frieze of his entablature. 
That feature would have been a novelty, doubt- 
less; yet justifiable, perhaps, like a dome on a 
Greek palace. But the Grand Council possessed, 
besides its radicals and its skinflints, its purists. 
The purists were perhaps the worst of all; purists 
are commonly but brakes on the wheels. Well, 
taking them all together, they defeated him; so 
that there was to-day one fine thing the less to 
see on the Dalmatian shore. They even cut down 
the subvention for the opera season, so poor Ar- 
copia, in quite a pet, sent his company, lacking a 
good tenor and a third of its chorus, to Agram 
or to Gérz, and himself to Pisa. 

“Tt was there that I met him,” concluded the 
Chevalier. “And it was there that he threw him- 
self into the Pisan opera season, helping to success 
the mother of the young aviator”—this to the 
Countess—“‘whom you may have seen at Athens.” 
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“There were men in the air, certainly,” she re- 
plied; “and I hope he was among them.” 

At Spalato they parted company. “I must go on 
to Venice,” said the Countess, “where my son is 
frittering away a week or two on the Lido. I shall 
have to look after him a little, before I leave for 
Paris.” 

“Venice?” said von Kaltenau. ““We”—with a 
glance toward his friend——“are going there, too.” 

“Ah! Then we shall meet. You, too, Signore?” 
she asked the Chevalier. 

He pondered. “TI had taken a solemn oath never 
_ to visit Venice again, but perhaps I may recon- 
sider.” 

She turned to his companion. “At Venice we 
shall hear your story, mein Herr. Thus far, you 
have only listened.” 

“Hear it now,” returned von Kaltenau, brus- 
quely, as he thrust aside a waiting valise with his 
foot. “It will be short.” 

“T grew old too soon. I needed youth. Before I 
began my travels I tried to find a young compan- 
ion tosuitme... ” 

The Chevalier, listening, thought of the young 
airman (since met, by good fortune) who had 
alighted on the heaven-kissing hill at Hors-Con- 
cours; and of the disappointing chauffeur who had 
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carried him over the Pyrenees; and of the more 
than capable youth whom he had met at Gibral- 
tar, laden with the spoils of the town as well as, 
inferentially, with the plunder of a sacked Orient. 

“T tried many,” continued von Kaltenau. “But 
all failed, some in one way, and some in another. 
Then came Bruno. Her name was Violante. They 
married. Of course they married. In Sicily. That 
was the end.” 

“Then you have remained a bachelor, all these 
years?” 

“T am a widower,” replied von Kaltenau, coldly. 

“But wives—count.” This with an affectation of 
extreme simplicity. 
_ Von Kaltenau picked up his valise and made no 
verbal reply. A bow. 

Meanwhile, Diocletian’s palace awaited him. 
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XIII 
A Yacht at Zara 


At Zara our travellers concluded their Dalma- 
tian sea-jaunt. As they stood before its cathedral 
of Sant’ Anastasia, glorious within and glorious 
without, they bent themselves to appraise their 
labours. First, Spalato, with which Zara had little 
in common; next, Sebenico and Traut, with which 
it had much. Yet even Spalato is Romanesque and 
Gothic on occasion: witness its five-staged tower 
above Diocletian’s peristyle, and the Palazzo Pub- 
blico, with three storeys in the loveliest Venetian 
manner. 

The Roman Empire is gone, but the Roman 
emperor who ruled a half of it survives through 
at least a half of his palace. Observe the front of 
the Dimora Imperiale; the octagonal Mausoleum, 
now hung with its glittering eighteenth-century 
chandelier; the Palatine Temple, with its grandi- 
ose doorway, its severe little interior showing a 
chaste altar; and the Golden Gate with its seven 
high-set arches—through all of which precincts 
townspeople and visitors carelessly stroll alike. 
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Impossible, it should seem, to feel plebeian in such 
a stately place. 

But here we are at Zara, whose church, equal 
to the best at Lucca, at Pisa, at Verona, speaks 
bravely for itself. Like others yet to come, it is 
a true thing, put up in a day when candour was the 
rule; when men acted as they felt and buildings 
were what they appeared to be. Ah, Lecce, Lecce! 
—in your lightsome artificiality, you set yourself 
far outside the boundaries of the good times; 
you are four or five hundred years too late. 

And what of Curzola and Lesina, each lording 
its small island on the way to Trat? The latter of 
the two, in particular, with a tiny port that is a 
delight—a summary of various periods: a loggia 
by Sanmicheli; a small palace, awry, for the one- 
time governor; a flagstaff whereon La Serenissima 
may once have flaunted her banner; a clock-tower; 
a Lion of St. Mark’s, like every other town on the 
same coast; a fourteenth-century fortress on the 
rocky heights above; and, best of all, a certain 
palazzetto on its own rock, lower down. A gem 
in late ogival Gothic, this, though unroofed and 
unglazed. An appealing ruin; yet, whether with 
its rock or without, capable of holding a place 
of its own on the Grand Canal and of affronting 
the proud Salute itself. 
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And what shall be said of the churches at Se- 


benico and at Trai? Sebenico, suggesting Fra Gio- 
condo’s Palazzo del Consiglio, at Verona, and 
Venice’s own San Zaccaria, has a romantic door- 
way and an uncertain nave, yet contrives to ad- 
dress the mind to a degree greater than either of 
the others: Giorgio Orsini had an intellect of his 
own. He gave the world a fine little dome, a grace- 
ful if angular apse, and such a roof-system in stone 
as only too seldom appears. But Traut, standing 
well out to sea, addresses not only the mind but 
the soul as well. Older by two centuries; so simple, 
so true, so beautiful. It was here that the Chevalier, 
viewing church and church-tower alike, suggested 
that the heart might swell and the eyes might fill; 
and it was here that the Freiherr, who had been 
persecuted by many mediocrities, gave a small 
gulp and turned away his face; for it was here that 
rightness and truth and the best of an elder day— 
all of which we too often forget—returned, if but 
for a moment, in fullest force. 

And here at Zara was persistent Sanmicheli 
again, with another Lion on the town gate. And 
here were the usual Croats in abundance—Croatia 
having produced almost all the population of this 
district and almost none of its art; though, truth 
to tell, little art of any kind, by any race, had been 
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produced in Dalmatia for several centuries. But 
this art, as it stood, remained strictly regional, and 
closely allied to the mother-art of the Lagoons, 
with, as was proper, a natural evolution of spirit 
and form. Once more, then: all the buildings in 
Dalmatia are Italian, and all the people are Serbs. 

And here, in Zara’s harbor, were gathered nu- 
merous members of a population that Italy, con- 
scious of a dominance once great, still called alien. 
No turbans, indeed, thought von Kaltenau, despite 
the Chevalier’s half promise; nor had there been 
any minarets to speak of along the coast that lay 
behind them. Perhaps all these fine things belonged 
to some hinterland. But the gathered Croats were 
effective enough in their kapas, halginas and san- 
dals; and their eyes, far from being concerned with 
their own picturesque garments, were fastened in- 
tently on a trim little yacht that was moored close 
by. 

Here, by the quay, a lithe young man, alone 
on deck, was doing a bit of dirty work, and he 
blithely called out, in French, to our pair, as the 
only persons of distinction within view, that he 
was on a cruise and was enjoying himself. It seemed 
a manner borrowed from some new and distant 
quarter. He continued to wring a wet rag over the 
taffrail and invited them aboard. 
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“No one else at home,” he declared; visitors and 
crew were alike ashore. He announced that he was 
Count Feuillevolante, of Paris, and that he should 
rightfully be at Venice, where his mother, return- 
ing, or returned, from Athens, was expecting to 
find him. “But I have every mind to go on toward 
Malaga,” he declared. 

“Don’t,” counselled the Chevalier. “She really 
does expect you—either at Venice itself or on the 
Lido.” 

“You know her?” 

“We met at Cattaro and talked all the way to 
Spalato.” 

“You had your chance?” 

“T took my share.” 

“H’m! I have a lively party, with food and lug- 
gage, and a pleasant old gentleman to look after 
us; and Spain really calls me.” 

Without more ado he told them why. Just be- 
fore his birth, it appeared, his mother, then in 
Paris, had taken a lively fancy for operetta; and 
operetta, in that day, often fell back on characters 
from Spain; in particular, a trio that came upon 
the Parisian boards over and over again: the mayo, 
the maya, and the comic duenna. “In other words, 
putting it into English”—and into English he put 
it, and so continued—“the sport, the flapper, and 
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the watch-dog. I have always felt that I must go to 
Spain and commit some folly there; abduct a nun, 
elope with some young widow, or—Recall your 
own earlier days and fill the blank as you choose!” 

Pensieri-Vani could recall, for Spain, only the 
gay nuns of Urgel and the wistful young devotee 
at Avila. Yes, young; and younger, in his mind, 
she kept on growing; and freed from her load of 
sorrow—and of duty—she would be youthful in- 
deed. How delicately, how delightfully, she had 
moved among those brown pillars and vaultings, 
all stricken with the hoar-frost’s most delicate 
rime! How exquisitely she had progressed from 
altar to altar in a search for something that seemed 
not to be at any of them at all, but was perchance 
happily waiting somewhere in the hopeful world 
beyond! And who was the sober young man that 
had stood outside the portal to hold her wrap? 
Filled with such thoughts, the Chevalier made no 
suggestion. Von Kaltenau, several years his senior, 
looked about the harbour and refused the matter 
any consideration whatever. 

“T trust you will return to Venice,” urged the 
Chevalier.; “Madame your mother means seriously 
to speak to you.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” said the other, and wrung 
out his rag once more. ae 
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He asked suddenly if they had heard of the wed- 
ding that had held his mother for some ten days. 
Brown-Jones was a fine young chap, and the bride, 
he had heard, was the dearest creature; but it was 
all an undertaking. He himself, when the time 
came, should try alower flight . . . 

The wedding? “Only a word or two at Rhodes,” 
replied the Chevalier, “where—” 

“Ah, Rhodes! How many days away? And has 
it a good harbour? I may be Spanish by pre-natal 
influences; but I am Hellenic, being Parisian, by 
education. Rhodes! A Greek girl—like Lord 
Byron and the Count of Monte Cristo!” 

His sailors were now returning from shore leave, 
and presently a lively party of young cosmopolites 
came strolling toward the quay. Behind them, 
looking none too happy, was the Seigneur of 
Hors-Concours. He seized upon the Chevalier 
with empressement, and met von Kaltenau with 
interest. He brought both of them, again, to the at- 
tention of the young master of the yacht. Feuille- 
volante, as soon as he understood that his two 
recent guests, friends of a friend, were bound for 
Venice, forwent the adventurous cruises to An- 
dalusia and Rhodes, promised to see his lady 
mother with little delay, and offered them places 
aboard for a final anchorage between San Giorgio 
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free range over the town and its waters afterward. 

“Really,” said the Chevalier; “three old gentle- 
men at once?” But Feuillevolante announced that 
he was preparing a serious mood, and the more 
elders there were about him, the better. 

“Come,” urged Hors-Concours in his friend’s 
private ear, “come. I feel in such a painful and 
awkward minority.” The younger guests num- 
bered a half-dozen or more. Some of them were 
Americans, and all the rest of them had caught the 
semi-American tone of their host. Ah, this chang- 
ing world! Fifty years ago the Western pilgrim 
to the Older World occupied but a modest posi- 
tion. He was tolerated, though not always en- 
couraged. He filled in the social chinks; he had not 
yet become a major part of the fabric. The Cheva- 
lier pondered. New manners, new dances, new 
slang, new freedoms—on the trip to Venice he 
was to meet them all, at closest range. Shall these 
various young doings be reported here? No; they 
have had sufficient celebration in other pages. If 
any personality among this youthful circle shall 
seem advantageous to follow up, that shall be 
done and the account shall appear later. But the 
thing seems unlikely. 

Meanwhile, Hors-Concours, in the retirement 
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that a partial doubling-up had brought about, 


detailed the unpleasant features in the life of a 
“dragon.” True, these young people were not near- 
ly so naughty as they wished to have it believed; 
all the same, they took up too much of his atten- 
tion. He liked, now and then, to see his own sights 
for himself. He also liked, now and then, to retire 
within himself and see no sights at all—least of 
all, young people in dusky corners of the deck at 
an hour verging toward midnight. Such an ex- 
cursion as this was his first, and it should be his 
last. Perhaps it was also the last for Feuillevolante 
himself, who had announced, lately, that he was 
beginning to tire of yachting and should soon take 
up aviation again in good earnest. The next morn- 
ing, when well out at sea, their host confirmed this 
account of his plans. 

“T am a ground man, as yet,” he said; “but I 
know a good deal about machines, and soon I 
shall be flying’ —with a glance toward the Chey- 
alier—‘‘and shall be above all mundane tempta- 
tions, as you may surmise.” 

“An important part of your equipment,” re- 
sponded the Chevalier, wondering where Occi- 
dent might be. 

Hors-Concours’s thought reverted to Algeria. 
Occident had flown too high above Constantine 
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to see the barred brothels open to the public 
streets; and he had ignored certain free passages 
in Algiers’s narrow upper lanes, passages which 
Hors-Concours, as a gallant if aging Gaul, had 
been interested to notice. And our Seigneur knew, 
as well, that Occident had declined one or two 
unedifying invitations to view Paris at Midnight. 
He had said, in fact, that when he called at a 
friend’s house he was willing enough to overlook 
the dust-hole and the jakes. That seemed a mere 
matter of courtesy—a good rule to observe. 

“Well,” said Feuillevolante, in reply to the 
Chevalier, “I want, of course, to improve; and 
I am more than willing to follow the best model 
you can suggest.” 
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XIV 
Shipwreck on the Lido 
The Venetian Lido has had its phases. Within 


the easy memory of man it was a sandy ocean 
waste marked by obsolete fortifications and neg- 
lected burial-grounds—a stretch where Austrian 
cavalry officers, part of a haughty, alien garrison, 
might exercise their horses. Later, it became a 
mere bathing-beach as raw and informal, in its 
rough groups of sheds, as any new resort in any 
new land. And to-day? A sumptuous resort of 
fashion, where vast hotels de luxe make their ar- 
rogant appropriation of most of the shore, leaving 
for the middle sort a pier from which the doings of 
the great may be observed at some remove, and 
for the lesser sort but a remote and limited bit of 
sand where the improvised shelter of burlaps and 
of casual toggery offers some gestures toward de- 
corum. 

It was on this variegated shore that George Oc- 
cident, now restored to our consciousness, made 
his landing perforce; and it was on its most favoured 
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part that his mishap occurred: yes, fashion had 
claimed him before, and now it claimed him again. 
He said, afterward, of the ambitious amateur 
whose showy flight had led to his damage and 
mortification, that the mistaken fellow was trying 
sonatas when he should still have been at work on 
his scales. But the Lido, in August, is a scenic 
arena—as, at other times, the tir aux pigeons at 
Monte Carlo, and the links of St. Andrews. One 
must have, if possible, one’s gallery. 

Occident bowed his head over his poor partner 
with its mangled wing and cursed a shore that 
offered so much in one way and so little in an- 
other; was he not miles from a decent repair- 
station and from any competent mechanic? How 
and where should things be set right? 

The season was little past its opening, but al- 
ready characteristic groups littered the sands, or 
sent down glances of some interest from the ve- 
randa of one of the great hotels. Pajamas male; pa- 
jamas female; they sunned themselves, or took 
refuge under parti-colored umbrellas, or even frol- 
icked along the nearest waves. Modesty, who shall 
define it? But so long as bathing costumes con- 
tinue to be more modest than most ball costumes, 
the question may remain unanswered. At any rate, 
decorum, of its own quality, now came rushing 
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upon poor Occident: some of the gay young peo- 
ple, in fact, who had lately returned from an 
Adriatic cruise. Their loose garments resembled, 
in pattern, the more flagrant varieties of emphatic 
wallpaper, and their chattering curiosity passed 
all bounds. Help from them? As soon might a 
liner look for assistance from a school of minnows. 

But all of Occident’s quickly assembled callers 
were not in pajamas. Among them was a British 
poet who kept sturdily to the British garment 
known as plus-fours. He wore them everywhere, 
and on a certain occasion he had been excluded, 
by argument, if not by actual force, from an assem- 
bly where pajamas, and pajamas solely, were the one 
permissible wear. He claimed no nationality more 
definite than that indicated by the word “British,” 
and it was assumed that he had his eye on some 
great Anthology which was to represent, in its 
own great time, both the Race and the Empire. 
It was he who, more than any one else on the 
shore, increased Occident’s discomfiture. His well- 
stored mind held tags and quotations for every- 
thing. Thus, Occident found himself enrolled with 
Icarus and with Pheton as an example of a fall 
from an ambitious flight. He was reminded, too, 
of “Darius good and great, Fallen, fallen, fallen, 
fallen, Fallen from his high estate;” and even, less 
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appositely, of Lucifer, who fell through a summer 
day before reaching his end. ‘This combined assault 
by Dryden, Milton, and the Greek Mythology al- 
most brought our unfortunate young man to tem- 
per, if not to tears. 

While the young things were grouping them- 
selves in becoming and attractive attitudes, a new 
figure suddenly came running through them—a 
gallant young fellow who out-wallpapered any 
wallpaper ever yet seen and who confidently un- 
dertook to manage the situation. He looked at the 
crumpled wing, and then addressed himself to the 
crumpled aviator. 

“T am only a ground man, as yet,” he said; “but 
I have tools and the rest on my yacht, less than 
an hour away, and I know that I can help you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Occident. “We have been 
repaired by others, before this, and we are more 
than ready to be repaired by others now.” 

“Tam Maurice de Feuillevolante,” said the youth, 
with an active smile; “‘and I think I recognize you.” 

He beckoned masterfully to the beach attend- 
ants, very soon impressed the hotel people, saw 
the machine bestowed in a safe place, and pres- 
ently sacrificed, in favour of civvies, his prodigious 
pajamas, which would soon yield, in turn, to the 
soiled garb of a mechanic. 
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Feuillevolante had met his mother, had assured 
her that his affairs were in fairly regular order, 
had received both admonitions and monetary aid 
for the immediate future . . . He was now free- 
minded for his boat, and presently the two sped 
together, by the familiar excursion-steamer, to- 
ward his anchorage. He showed Occident his 
working-kit and begged to be allowed to make the 
repairs unaided: “As a pupil for a master”—thus 
he pleasantly put it. 

Pensieri- Vani, who had dwelt unappreciatively, 
for the past few days, in the environment of pleas- 
ure, had happened along in time to welcome Occi- 
dent from whatever long flight and to assure him 
that Feuillevolante’s craft seemed to have all the 
implements required for the case in hand. As he 
saw the two young men off for the city, he re- 
minded Occident that he was not in Venice to 
remain there. “Leave your machine with your new 
friend, whose real quality I know, and rest your- 
self from the skies by taking a few days with me 
on the mainland.” 

Thus it came that the next day found the two 
at pleasant Castelfranco, town situated between 
mountain and plain, and enjoying the amenities 
of both; grouped about its ancient castle and 
quietly watered, along its old walls, by a placid 
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stream. They had come for the great—perhaps 
the greatest—Giorgione. 

“There are only a dozen of him, all told,” said 
the Chevalier; “‘and I think this one the best.” 
They were in front of the Madonna with Saints, 
in the Cathedral—one of Giorgione’s least secular 
pieces: the Mother enthroned high, with the agree- 
able landscape of the Veneto behind her tall 
canopy, and Saints Francis and Liberale standing 
on either side. The Chevalier would not ask a 
strong young man’s attention for St. Francis, but 
he thought that the youthful San Liberale, posed 
there in helmet and lance, might take his friend’s 
eye. Occident, however, viewed this masterpiece 
quite as he had viewed many another. After all, 
strength was strength, beauty was beauty, force 
was force, and skill was skill. Why dwell unneces- 
sarily upon them? Should not comment be pro- 
voked, rather, by their absence? The Chevalier 
would have spoken of untried hope and of wishful 
righteousness, but his pupil’s thoughts were else- 
where. 

Well, then, if not Giorgione at Castelfranco, 
how might it be with Petrarch at Arqua, among 
the Euganean Hills? The Chevalier had an abid- 
ing fondness for this poet and his melodious tears, 
and he trusted that he might rectify the impression 
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that Occident had brought away from the Foun- 
tain of Vaucluse. Here in Arqua stood the poet’s 
house, with its frescoes and its charming outlook 
on the lowlands; here, in the open, stood his tomb, 
a compact sarcophagus on its short columns of 
reddish marble; here, on top of the sarcophagus, 
was his bust; and here, in proper place, was his 
Latin epitaph, gift of a later and still more learned 
age. What further, along with the delightful slope 
of the Hills and the wide prospect beneath, was 
required? A feeling heart? A love of the Sonnet, 
as such? An interest in a sex that has led to so 
much making of verse? No answer; but Occident 
seemed to reject Petrarch, as he had rejected Gior- 
gione. 

Ebbene, after painting and poetry, what else, 
what next? 

Ah, Montagnana!—for its architecture. The 
Chevalier could look at architecture indefinitely— 
long after others had tired. He wondered why they 
tired—did not Building offer a free art gallery for 
all? He wondered if they cared enough to tire, 
since so many outrageous things rose publicly, 
undisputed, unchallenged. But to the case in point: 
what aviator, soaring above medizval fortifica- 
tions, has any real opportunity to appreciate them? 
Is not the only true way to follow them on foot, 
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laboriously, bit by bit, section by section? To 
Montagnana, then, with its narrow circlet of pin- 
nacled walls and towers. The Chevalier, Latin- 
minded, liked form, limits, circumscription: no 
straggling, no loose ends. But Montagnana failed 
to please his companion. As soon confine an eagle 
in a bird-cage. Only give a man free sweep for 
action and for thought. Thought, no doubt, was 
carrying this one back to his crippled plane. Very 
well; let us give these excursions up, then. Making 
no account of Este, close by, the Chevalier di- 
rected their steps back to Venice, which he had 
hoped to see no more for a season or two. 

Occident, as he approached the Lido, easily 
shook off the mainland, and even the city itself. 
Never mind its traffic, whether poetic or vulgar. 
Never mind its tides, which seldom added to its 
aspect, nor its sunsets, even if these added appre- 
ciably more. Never mind the wealthy strollers in 
the Piazza, of an evening, who, in dinner jackets 
or brocaded slippers, reduced a fine square to the 
level of a ballroom. Never mind the leather- 
breeched louts from Bavaria, whose hobnails were 
so ruinous for mosaic pavements. Never mind the 
blonde daughters of profiteers who scattered pro- 
fuse, ill-judged pence among the humbler inhab- 
itants of out-lying islets. Never mind some casual 
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“galleggiante,”’ alive with lights and music, as it 
floated, immensely followed, among the moonlit 
stretches of the Canalazzo. Never mind Tintoretto 
and Sansovino and Longhena—Let us reach our 
plane. 

The plane, once reached, examined, tested, was 
found to be its former self. Feuillevolante had not 
over-valued the contents of his tool chest, nor 
over-estimated his ability to handle them. As Oc- 
cident reviewed things, wire by wire and strut 
by strut, he smiled in appreciative satisfaction; 
and Feuillevolante, pleased as a squire who has 
just received the accolade, felt himself as soaring, 
on his own account, into the upper air. 

Next morning, Occident, with a general good- 
bye to the gay young things in pajamas, as well 
as to some older ones, and a special adieu to his 
ingenious helper, now in pajamas, too, set forth 
on further adventures. 
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A Poet Speaks his Mind at Verona 


“Pleasant Verona!”—as prose pens have well 
said. And the poets have said more. To-day one 
poet in addition, as yet unacquainted with her 
pleasantness, will try his fortunes there:—fol- 
lowing the swift loopings of the Adige; climbing 
the high slopes of the cypressed Giusti Garden; 
visiting in order, or in poetical disorder, such 
widely-divergent features as the Roman Arena, 
the Gothic churches, the Renaissance palaces, the 
ancient bridge of the Scaligers, and even, perhaps, 
the high-set Castello, beyond the stream, where the 
various ages tread on one another’s heels. 

Yes, Verona is still pleasant, though far from 
the shapeliest of Italian towns, and though not 
completely what, a generation ago, she was. One 
may resent the new quays which now confine, 
if necessarily, a turbulent river; one misses a cer- 
tain island that once gave the river much of its 
variety, and the water-mills, amid-stream, which 
made the vicinage of that island a quarter to be 
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remembered; and one or two of the more ruinous 
of the palaces have gone from mortal eye. Yet the 
ferrovia remains mercifully remote, and the Piazza 
delle Erbe, so humbly named but so proud in its 
aspect, consistently holds its own. 

Our poet is a British poet, and his eye is on an 
Anthology. He will see, dutifully, what visitors 
call the sights; yet he may do something, in the 
character of an independent, impassioned for- 
eigner, that will turn a bed of roses into a field of 
thorns. One never knows. | 

He will write his Sonnet on the Giusti Garden, 
which, after all, is more famous through its long 
years of history than through its modern aspect. 
Indeed, there are cases in which the uninstructed 
have openly expressed disappointment. Yet are 
there many gardens, nourished through centuries 
of private proprietorship, that can show a cypress- 
avenue half a millennium old? And are there many 
hills from which such an assemblage of towers, 
Romanesque and Gothic, can show their varied 
silhouettes in the light of latest afternoon? 

And he will write a second sonnet— preferably 
a double one—on the Piazza delle Erbe and its 
worthy neighbour, the Piazza dei Signori, with at 
least a line for the Torre Civica that rises so loftily 
between. 
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And he may write a third on the Tombs of the 
Scaligers, rulers who were not invariably estima- 
ble, yet who left an inestimable group of monu- 
ments behind them. Be bold and wicked as you 
like, yet see that architect and sculptor do you 
what justice they can. 

But our Poet has brought with him his “moral 
sense” and eke his sense of propriety, and before 
he leaves for Milan on his way back to his foggy 
Isles he will think his own thoughts and say his 
own say. 

He found himself lodged in a modest albergo 
on the edge of the river. He had heard of the Two 
Towers, at Verona, just as he had heard of the 
Three Crowns, at Vevey; but he had never quite 
dared to put such poetical hostelries to a practical 
test. “Let me think of them idealistically,” he said; 
“no dubious charges, no airy waiters, no haughty 
maitre d’hétel. They shall remain havens of luxury 
and content, for which I would not make, how- 
ever well-provided with the goods of this world, 
any sacrifice of the Ideal. Let others, in the old- 
fashioned, consecrated phrase, ‘descend’ there, 
from whatever modern conveyance they please: 
San Lucio, here on the river’s bank, will serve my 
modest needs.” ! 

But even San Lucio is no longer its former, in- 
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formal self. It has spread until it sprawls; and the 
new Fondamenta have cut it away from its one- 
time water-front: no longer does the agile, in- 
gratiating waiter cast a line from its garden-wall 
and give you the fish for dinner . . . Old days, 
old days; let us forget them. 

Early in his stay our Poet learned—an over- 
friendly waiter told him—that money might be 
saved by purchasing, for the day’s general use, 
one collective ticket to view such of the sights of 
the town as were recommended and approved by 
the town itself: certain towers, tombs, ruins, mu- 
seums, and— 

Well, as all the world knows, there exists in 
the outskirts of Verona an old monastery-garden, 
in which there is a sort of chapel or loggia, in 
which, again, there is a sort of battered old stone 
sarcophagus or trough, and which, for some years 
past, has been regarded, with conventional piety, 
as the last resting-place of Guglielmo Shake- 
speare’s dearest heroine. Fifty years ago this gar- 
den was but a garden like another, until one day 
some soft-hearted lady, English or German, be- 
thought herself to leave at the bottom of the 
trough (which heretofore may have contained 
only rain-water or neglected flowers, or nothing 


at all) a calling-card inscribed, “With love and 
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sympathy for the Memory of Juliet.” The idea 


spread; cards fell in showers; France and Hungary, 
Greece and America, and many, many more Ger- 
mans all left their names and messages. To-day 
the chapel has been furbished up, the garden 
smartly replanted, and, as our Poet presently dis- 
covered, his permesso gave him access not only 
to all the major historical monuments, but also 
to the “Tomb of Romeo and Juliet.’’ Juliet alone 
no longer; Romeo, too. 

Surprise? Shock? Disgust? Such pale words 
meant but little. He inquired after the authorities 
who had perpetrated so flagrant a piece of turpi- 
tude, and when he learned from the padrone of the 
inn that the Municipal Council was to hold a meet- 
ing that very evening, he resolved to address it. 

He spent an hour or so in freshening up his 
limited Italian vocabulary, which had not gone 
undamaged on the cosmopolitan Lido. As for his 
accent, that must take care of itself. He learned 
some softer words for “fraud” and “impudence,” 
reinforced by such gentler terms as “indelicacy” 
and “impropriety,” gave a hurried glance over the 
just claims of English Literature in its higher 
walks, and sallied forth to the Municipio, on the 
farther side of the Arena. | 

Now, it may be taken that a municipal body in 
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a Verona knows as much about poetry as a fish 
knows about water. That is to say, its members 
lived in poetry so habitually that they would have 
found inconvenience and even distress by trying 
to live in any other element. But just as any body 
of water, from a lake to an aquarium, has its cubi- 
cal contents, its specific gravity, and so on—in 
other words, certain definite, practical values—so 
the potential atmosphere of a Verona could be 
appraised (and had been, abundantly) for the gen- 
eral purposes of local utility. 

Take, as an example, the matter of opera. If any 
town in Europe is on the highway of travel it is 
Verona, as may be learned with some fullness by 
anyone who, in mid-summer, undertakes the trip 
between Milan and Venice. Milan and other towns 
along the route can send out impresarii, sopranos, 
tenors, choristers, and scene-shifters ad libitum 
and never feel a shortage; and it is the Municipal 
Council, in its palace opposite the Amphitheatre 
itself, that brings all these fine things about. Art? 
Poetry? One may well say so! 

The Council, that evening, had little business 
on hand. In fact, one often wonders how much 
business, taking the year through, the lesser Ital- 
ian towns, notably static, really have to transact. 
Well, to-night, a foreigner of notable if not 
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distinguished appearance is in attendance, and as 
soon as we learn that he will probably be intelli- 
gible, we will try to forget his red hair and his 
singular trousers and listen to what he has to say. 

First, then, English Literature—one of the few 
literatures of Europe (perhaps the only one, save 
that of France) which has endured unbroken 
through the centuries. This proem attracts imme- 
diate attention. Few of the members are “readers,” 
yet they all recall ginnasio and liceo, and they all 
think back to Dante and forward to Carducci (who 
came after their young days), and back and forth, 
criss-cross, for many noble names between. Well, 
well; never mind—their orator starts finely, and 
possibly a rhetorical treat, if no more, is awaiting 
them. Think how we loved to listen to D’Annun- 
zio! 

Next, English Poetry, which has had a career 
equally long and glorious. Two or three of the 
company thought of further poets, of sufficient 
rank to stand with England’s best: why forget the 
Monti and the Foscolo of our early years? 

Third, English Dramatic Poetry, with the great 
name of Guglielmo Shakespeare pre-eminent. The 
Council, as a body, sighed. They had known that 
the great Guglielmo was soon to be reached, and the 
acuter among them divined what would follow. 
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Then, fourthly, the great heroes and heroines 
of England’s Dramatic Poetry. Who, of all these, 
stood higher than Romeo and Giulietta? Who 
were more gloriously typical, the wide world over, 
than those tragic Amanti? These representative 
English characters, dear to the hearts of all the 
British—what had befallen them in their own town? 
This very day they had come to him falsified, de- 
graded, turned to lowest account in the market- 
place by the money-changers of the Temple! Here 
the Poet forgot all his fine-drawn synonyms for 
“fraud,” and “indelicacy,”’ and “traffic in sacred 
things,” and lapsed into an indignant jargon that 
the wise men of the town found more and more 
difficult to understand. 

Presently the head of the Council rose in his 
place (for emphasis, one may suppose) and de- 
clared, in a tone of half-kindly acerbity, that 
Romeo and his love had been Italian before they 
turned English, and that several other noted per- 
sonages, as Portia, Desdemona, “Petruchio” (with 
scornful emphasis), and even Giulio Cesare him- 
self, had been the same. One must not confine his 
thoughts to the needs of Verona; one must try 
to realize the needs of the world. The world re- 
quired that these immortal lovers lie side by side; 
and side by side, so far as Verona could arrange 
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it, they now lay. What further, putting it in plain 
words, could reason ask? 

Another member, emboldened by these em- 
phatic words, followed. The Inglesi demanded too 
much. They had always demanded too much. This 
was the New Day. Italia had tried once before, in 
the time of the Risorgimento, to remake herself. 
She was now trying again. pt Italia 
fara da se. 

Applause. A third member, still bolder, now 
asked their foreign friend to desist. Let him forget 
those Anglo-Italian lovers. There were other things 
in their town a-plenty. There was San Bernardino, 
which not all visitors saw. There was the Palazzo 
Pompei, with numerous paintings, he believed. 
There were the new Electrical Works, and there 
was the new Tramway Line. There were other 
towns Milan-ward—Brescia, Bergamo, Treviglio, 
and the rest. There were even other countries. 

The Poet retired. The Poet returned to his inn. 
The Poet packed his valise; and he continued, next 
morning, on his way to Britain. 

“In this land of Dictatorship,” he sighed rue- 
fully, “there are dictators everywhere.” 
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A Farewell to Italy 


Venice presently witnessed the dispersal of our 
party. Feuillevolante sailed away with Marseilles 
ultimately in view. His mother, comforted, took 
the train de luxe for Switzerland. Occident sought 
new airports, perhaps in Vienna, perhaps in Ber- 
lin. Pensieri-Vani dipped down to Florence for a 
glance at his neglected pied-d-terre in the via San 
Frediano, where, though he must reach his door 
through the clamorous populace of the street, the 
aspect of the house, seen from the Arno itself, could 
hold its own with the best of the bland, super- 
cilious hotels over the way. And Theodor von 
Kaltenau struck northward by way of the Lake of 
Garda. 

The Freiherr, refreshed by Italy and new com- 
panionship, was on his way, through the Tirol, to 
his trans-Alpine home. He had decided that life 
might continue for alittle longer; no more thought, 
for the present, of the latomia at Syracuse. He was 
making an agreeable transition from the land of 
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the olive and laurel to the land of the pine and the 
prosaic plantain; and perhaps, in the end, he could 
learn to endure the rococo of South-German mon- 
astery-churches and the distasteful flavour of his 
country’s newer régime. 

As he stood on the station-platform at Desen- 
zano he was approached by a youngish man of 
professorial cut, who wore with naiveté a reddish 
beard and who smiled from eyes of the most open- 
minded blue. The Freiherr’s Teutonic quality was 
not to be disguised, nor his rugged stateliness of 
demeanour. The newcomer, after a moment of hes- 
itation, addressed him in German, and deferen- 
tially. They were now the only two remaining 
travellers on the platform, after a swift, interchang- 
ing passage of trains. 

“Tam lost, I think,” said the young man. “Lost by 
an intentional error,” he added, with humour. “My 
party, some twelve in all, have gone on without 
me, or else I have lingered behind without them.” 

The Freiherr shuddered. Another party—of 
twelve! He had lately escaped from one such; but 
no further need to recall the young things who 
had irritated him between Zara and the Lido. 

He appreciated the younger man’s German. It 
was not his German, nor perhaps precisely the 
German of the German-born. Still, it was culti- 
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vated, and it might readily have been assigned, by 
the ordinary hearer, to some province or state not 
too near his own. 

The Freiherr, though not very responsive, was 
agreeably impressed. “He may tell me what he 
chooses,” was his concession. 

“Twelve,” repeated the young man. “Too many. 
Students,” he added; “‘male and female. But I am 
not directly responsible for them, and anyhow, I 
can overtake them to-morrow or the day after.” 

“You prefer solitude?” asked the Freiherr. 

“By no means. [ am rather gregarious. But—the 
primitive, the elemental! Perhaps I should say, 
the elementary. I teach such natures, to my mis- 
fortune, all the year through. At home I teach them 
Schiller.” 

“A worthy mézier,” the Freiherr conceded. 

“Poor Schiller! He never travelled. He never 
saw Domremy. He never visited the Four Forest 
Cantons—he did not even live to hear the over- 
ture to ‘William Tell.’ While as for Messina, with 
its ‘Braut-—Well, I am almost ashamed to be 
travelling, when he passed all his travel-years at 
home.” 

“You will travel toward the South?’ asked von 
Kaltenau. 

“T fear not. We are all bound together by a 
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rather cheap little tour. I’m afraid we shall not 
make even Florence. My nature has always been 
turned southward, I am free to say; but this”— 
with a wave of the hand toward entrancing Garda 
—“‘is the farthest I shall be able to go.” 

“Tt is something,” replied the Freiherr, kindly, 
“to see the northenmost South in its present guise. 
The clouds have been generous to the mountains, 
this summer, and every Lombard stream is full, 
and all the mulberries, linked by festoons of grape- 
vines, are as green as in mid-May. You have 
noticed?” 

“T fear not. Am I taking too much for granted?” 

“Dust, shrivelled foliage, dried-up water- 
courses,” muttered the Freiherr, mindful of past 
seasons. He thought suddenly of the South Indeed 
—of the arid ruins of old Syracuse . . . “This 
fresh greenness is agreeable,” he said. “Do not 
let it pass without enjoyment. I know the South,” 
he went on. “I have had my disappointments there, 
but I shall lie there, perhaps, in the end. Yet to-day 
my thoughts tend northward. I am on my way to 
Riva, at Garda’s far northern end. Will you accom- 
pany me on the day’s excursion?” 

Before them lay the promontory of Sirmione, 
sacred to Catullus. “We might begin our day with 
him.” 
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A Germanized mind searched through its Latin 
classics, and found them dimly. Yet it wondered 
(and did its wondering audibly) why the world, 
for so long, had made so much of one slight poet 
and his slender body of verse. “A colleague of 
mine,” the young scholar now recalled, “gave his 
life to Catullus—and died for him. Even after his 
retirement, he fitted up a great study, with shelf- 
room and desk-room on all four sides, and studied 
and collated through the years. Finally, he left us; 
and his grand opus, unfinished, was never pub- 
lished at all.” 

“Consider carbon,” suggested the Freiherr. “It 
may take the form of a ton of coal, as with some 
of our German historians and tragic poets, or it 
may take the shape of a diamond, and reward ex- 
tremest polish, as with Catullus. One makes one’s 
choice.” 

The lake beckoned. 

“Let us take the eastern shore,” he continued, 
as they walked down to Desenzano’s pier. “It is 
quieter than the western. We will go toward San 
Vigilio and the Rocca di Garda, and we may di- 
vine Sald and Gardone from across the water.” 

With a still-growing air of courteous regard, the 
younger man followed the older aboard. As this 
air continued, the Freiherr became slightly touched 
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and slightly amused: such an excess of complicated 
politesse from an American! For his companion 
had not failed to declare his nationality. The point 
had come up when the Freiherr had spoken of the 
size of the lake, as compared with others he knew. 
He thought it large. The American smiled and 
asked if he had ever heard of the Great Lakes—of 
Lake Michigan, in particular. The Freiherr shook 
his head. No? But Michigan was as large as the 
Baltic and not much smaller than the Caspian; and 
he—moi gui vous parle—lived at one end of it in 
the winter-time and at the other end of it in the 
summer-time! 

The Freiherr dropped his intended suggestion 
that the motto for the day should be, “Friendliness 
in full measure, but not too much deference;”’ for 
if his young companion had a possible inferiority 
complex as regarded himself, he seemed to have, 
for his country, a superiority complex that more 
than restored the balance. 

Garda is lovely, but Garda can be rough. High- 
piled cumuli may send out their winds, and liberal 
channellings among the mountains give these winds 
direction and force; and the obedient waters, be- 
fore such a combination, may rise in assent. It 
would be disgraceful, perhaps, to suffer from mal 
de mer on Como, in the high-bred vicinage of Bel- 
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lagio; or on Maggiore, between Stresa and Pal- 
lanza. But on the Lake of Garda one may succumb 
(or nearly) without a sense of shame. Many have 
so succumbed; and to-day one young man the 
more, as the steamer (none too large) approached 
the town of Garda itself, clung to the handrail and 
calculated through half-closed eyes the diminish- 
ing quarter-miles. The Freiherr, staunch as a mast, 
smiled grimly as he pondered on the relative sizes 
of lakes and seas. And he felt that his companion 
for the day might gain, under Nature’s birch, the 
satisfactory average he had not quite yet reached. 

The steady streets of shining Garda helped re- 
store this equilibrium; and after a meditative stroll 
under the cypresses of San Vigilio the young man, 
with ambitions restored, resolved to climb the 
heights of the Rocca and thence view the lower 
and larger half of the lake, before returning, by 
a kinder route than the water, to his deserted 
friends. Von Kaltenau, alone, went back to that 
cypressed slope, as to a last, long-promised tryst: 
this might be—who knew?—his living farewell to 
Italy. Never had cypresses seemed deeper, denser, 
more heavily burdened with the centuries. Never 
had closer shadows been thrown; never had a white 
town, an azure lake, a purpling headland behind 
it, shone through aged trunks with a greater 
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intensity of charm. “Tt will be here,” said the Frei- 
herr and carefully veiled his face from himself, and 
from a few grazing sheep. 

Or should he postpone his last good-bye until 
Riva?—now, after many Austrian years, restored 
(whether for good or for ill) to the Italian land. 
There, too, an adieu unmaddened by official for- 
malities, was now practicable. Consider, on the other 
hand, a good-bye to Italy from the Lake of Lugano, 
for example, where boundary-lines crossed and re- 
crossed, where enclaves injected themselves, and 
where the troublesome traffic in passports made 
recueillement impossible . 

Ah, well, that young man was now tottering, 
or striding, on his way to Vicenza and Venice. He 
had filled a few idle hours, had thrown a ray of light 
from a distant quarter, and had helped postpone, 
if not mitigate, the pangs of parting. He had left 
San Vigilio to a tired old man, who was sure to be 
homesick before long, and whose very farewell 
was as full of indecision as of regret. Who could 
say that the busy harbour at Riva, or the ailing 
atmosphere of Arco, or the too official-looking 
street at Rovereto would yield for him such soli- 
tude and peace as the present place and time? 

Adieu, then; here and now, adieu. 
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Two Conferences at Lusanro 


When the Countess of Feuillevolante took the 
rapide for Paris, she knew perfectly well that she 
Was not going to get there—at least, not with the 
rapidity that such a train implied. No; there was 
too much to see, and there were too many things 
to do. She must try to see Clarice, Chatelaine of 
La Trinité, at Lausanne—or perhaps at Ouchy, 
just below. Then there was her son, who might be 
due in a few days at Marseilles. Finally, there was 
the Conference of Lusanro, a concern which was 
the most immediate of the three. 

This Conference, like its many predecessors, 
was meant to settle many things, and many people 
assembled to see these things accomplished; though 
next year there would be, of course, a conference 
at Livuna or at Loprenzo. 

It is now well recognized that conferences are 
best held in Swiss towns with Italian names. These 
towns necessarily begin their names with an L, 
and should be situated on some Alpine lake. The 
site must not be too low for hot weather, nor too 
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high for cold. There must be warm breezes from 
the Lombard Plain, and cool winds from the nearer 
Alps. Blow hot, blow cold; such is the proper at- 
mosphere for conferences. 

There are, of course, lakes on which it would be 
impossible to hold conferences. ‘To hold one on 
the Konigs-See, among the Bavarian highlands, 
would be like turning a lovely porcelain vase into 
a mere catch-all. To hold one on the enchanting, 
virginal little Lake of Orta would be like forcing 
maternity upon a twelve-year-old child. The true 
place for this year’s Conference is, then, Lusanro, 
on the celebrated lake of Mageneco. 

Lusanro has everything—climate, for all sea- 
sons; scenery, to shame the ordinary post-card of 
commerce; hotels, large and lesser; and stationers’ 
shops where everybody can buy all the pens, ink, 
and paper he needs; everybody, that is to say, ex- 
cept the Pezzi Grossi, who would never think of 
putting pen to paper until the signing of the Treaty: 
they are far too proud for lower labours. Besides 
the Pezzi Grossi, there are others of lesser size from 
lesser countries. They flock in from Estharvia and 
Belrumia and Jugo-Caristria and Finis-Poloniz, 
bringing their attachés and'secretaries and errand- 
boys and what not. Once again the fate of Europe 
is to be settled—for a month or two. 
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Madame de Feuillevolante was in her element. 
She had mixed somewhat in the salon-politics of 
Paris and was never happier than when on the edge 
of mischief. She knew everybody, and here was 
everybody she knew. 

Almost the first persons she met on the public 
promenade were the young pair whose wedding 
she had attended at Athens. The charming bride 
looked well; the gloss of royalty need not be worn 
off by a week or two in a Swiss hotel de luxe. The 
groom looked well, too, and Aurélie de Feuillevo- 
lante told him heartily that she was glad to see him 
there. Then, taking him slightly aside, she advised 
him that, in his position, diplomacy was the one 
career. “No!” he said—the only direct remark he 
will make in these pages. But he implied that 
there was more money and less harm in plain 
business. 

Aurélie also encountered the great American 
plutocrat whose brief call had troubled her latest 
hours in Athens, and whose famous Alpha, now 
in the harbour of Genoa, was more than holding 
its own among liners of the second rank. 

She met, too—without knowing it—the Chev- 
alier of Pensieri-Vani and the Seigneur of Hors- 
Concours. The Chevalier had found things 
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round his door grew more and more clamorous, 
and that the range of high-bred hotels over there 
across the Arno seemed to grow more and more 
contemptuous of his modest lodgings. He had left 
things again in charge of his perdurable old As- 
sunta—who was likely, within moderation, to en- 
tertain friends and relatives in his rooms. He had 
picked up Hors-Concours at Brescia, where they 
had stopped off to see the great bronze Victory, 
and had then hastened to the arena, near which 
they were living in one of the lesser hotels. Hors- 
Concours was on his way back to Paris, to watch 
the outcome of his appeal, and was willing enough 
to see high forces in action. There was one man 
among all these Great and Near-Great and Greatly 
Little who was now, perhaps, considering his suit 
and who might give him back again the major 
part of his Rochers; but neither of our friends 
would have thought for a moment of laying a 
finger on the machine of High Politics, being 
modest and not over-confident in their lesser 
places. 

Then, too, there was the Observer, who was 
indeed the observed of all. He came from the 
United States, and Aurelia had met him at the Em- 
bassy in Paris. “Ah!” she said to him one day, be- 
tween sessions, “they know well enough where to 
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look for the Centre, by this time. It is on the Cir- 
cumference!” The Observer smiled and did not at- 
tempt to dispute her acumen. 

Last of all, she met in the lobby of her own hotel 
an elderly, white-haired gentleman, of mien still 
athletic, and with eyes that still gleamed from 
former fires. She looked twice: many years had 
passed. 

“Tempo-Rubato!” she cried, and put out her 
hand. 

The old gentleman looked twice, and thrice. 
“Tam Aurelia West,” she felt obliged to say. “I 
am the girl”—could she ever have been one?— 
“who drove you from the Alps!” 

He straightened up and smiled. “I am here with 
my grandson,” he said. “He is nineteen. He is 
old enough to carry a portfolio, and not stagger 
with it.” 

It then turned out that they must re-introduce 
themselves. She was no longer Mees Aurelia West, 
of Ohio, but Madame la Comtesse Aurélie de 
Feuillevolante, of Paris; and he was no longer the 
madcap Marchese of Tempo-Rubato, but the Duke 
of Largo, in succession to his father, and, like his 
father, Syndic of Bergamo, Upper and Lower. “A 
fortunate berth for me,” he said. “I’m glad that I 
am not serving in hot-headed Milan. Bergamo, 
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whether on the heights or in the hollows, is a 
fairly sedate town.” 

“Your grandson?” asked the Countess. “Oh, 
but for me, your grandson might have been of a 
different complexion—whatever that complexion 
is—and of a different nature!” 

“He is a fine lad,” said the Duke. “He is in di- 
plomacy for life, I suppose, and will live to do, in 
his time, as much mischief as anybody.” 

“He is ‘ranged,’ then?” 

“Not completely, I am glad to say. But / am 
ranged, after many years—as you may well sup- 
pose.” 

“You might be an acrobat or a juggler, still,” 
declared Aurelia, looking up admiringly at his 
height,this chest, and his probable muscles. 

“Past! past!” said the Duke. “I was too bold, 

too free. I carried things too far.” 
‘)“T have a youngster on my hands, too,” said 
Aurelia, not quite ready, even yet, to press her 
chief point. “My son; and he is ranging—ranging 
the Mediterranean in his yacht. That, I hope, and 
fear, is all the ranging he does.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Twenty-three. I married a little late.”’ 

“He will settle down. Look at me. Yet I was a 
wild and wayward youth, as you can testify.” 
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“Yes, yes,”’ said the Countess, as if thinking of 
other things. “But I should like to have him settle 
down in my lifetime.” 

Attachés and secretaries and observers and page- 
boys were circling about them—all the human 
paraphernalia of a problem apparently unsolvable. 
The Duke led his companion to a seat in an alcove. 

Here Aurelia settled her bulk. Then, ‘“‘She liked 
you the best of them all, I think.” Such was her 
graduated approach to her dominant topic—such 
the advantage she secured from the diplomatic at- 
mosphere about her. 

The Duke was intent. Must it, then, be a matter 
of question, of inquiry, she wondered? 

“My Clarice,” she said, with emphasis; “my 
Chatelaine—the Chatelaine of La Trinité.”” Who 
would have supposed that this glowing creature 
had not met her friend for thirty years, or more? 

“Ah,” said the Duke, slowly. “I remember. She 
did little for herself, but you did almost everything 
for her.” 

“Almost!” said Aurelia, bitterly. For she was 
now living intensely, voraciously, in the past. 

The Duke pondered. “She was a—a poignée de 
neige; and I—I was a flame. It would never have 
done. But she was a lovely creature—of her own 
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Aurelia continued to fan the flame. She hoped 
to warm herself at the ashes of an old love-affair— 
she, who had furnished most of the fuel, yet had 
failed to set it off. 

‘‘She lives at Lausanne, and I am going to see 
her. They tell me she is the head of some Sister- 
hood.” 

“She never married?” 

“T believe not.” 

She believed not. The Duke fell silent. The note 
had been struck, and it need not continue to ring 
—least of all in a seeming vacuum. 

But Aurelia, impassioned, thought and felt dif- 
ferently. “If I might—if I might carry some mes- 
sage from you to her . . . ?” 

“By all means. My most respectful regards.” 

wAnd theh-ilseseee 

But the old gentleman had made his contribu- 
tion to the past, and he felt it to be complete. 

He glanced up. A portly figure, portly and over- 
prosperous, was passing through the lobby. He 
seemed at home; he might have been the master of 
the place. The diplomats, the Observer, and even 
the page-boys appeared as if parts of his entou- 
rage. ; 

“Ecoutez,” said the Duke. “There is an im- 
mensely rich man somewhere in this town, who 
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can do Bergamo and me a good turn. You recall 
the Victory of Brescia. We want it. It is only 
thirty miles away from us. We need it for our 
Gallery. It is alone at Brescia—there is nothing 
at all to go with it.” 

Aurelia stared. Brescia was half as big again as 
Bergamo, she seemed to recall, and quite as full 
of the ordinary features. No Upper Town, of 
course, with its masterly array of handsome struc- 
tures, yet... Really, the Syndic, who now 
seemed syndic and nothing more, was showing 
too much of the “spirit of the piazza” for a cul- 
tivated gentleman who ought to belong to the 
modern day. Victory? That Victory? After refus- 
ing, in his young years, one noble victory in truth, 
to be clamoring now, at this late date, for another 
and a lesser! 

She turned her head and half-shut her eyes, de- 
termined not to see now, and not to see again, 
the prepotent figure whose yacht, laden with all 
possible spoils, she made no doubt, was now lying 
in one of the Italian harbours. 
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For the Bronze Victory of Brescia 


After so veracious an account of the Conference 
of Lusanro, it would be idle to strain the truth in 
regard to the bronze Victory of Brescia. The Vic- 
tory, to whatever extent discussed behind the 
scenes at the Conference, still stands where it has 
stood since its discovery, a good hundred years 
ago. Therefore all suspense in following the ups 
and downs of the present narrative may be aban- 
doned at the start. 

Her place is secure in her particular cella of the 
old Roman temple that yielded her up and still 
continues to guard her. She remains a fine exam- 
ple of the Yea-sayers of her time—and of Ves- 
pasian’s—who were seldom known to produce 
melancholy monuments of defeat. Amid busts, re- 
liefs, and other pieces proper to museums, she 
rears her six feet of triumphal metal, with her 
silvered diadem, her shield, and her capable foot 
placed.on a helmet—all as she was conceived to 
be at the beginning. 

She stands alone, without competing peers—as 
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a good statue ought to stand. It may be that, in 
the Vatican Museum or in the old “Museo Bor- 
bonico” of Naples, she would not enjoy the same 
conspicuous brightness; but here, with no concur- 
rence, she had seemed to the Chevalier and his 
companion a paragon of antique art, and they 
trusted that she would long remain where she was. 

Madame de Feuillevolante, at Lusanro, might 
turn away her head and shut her eyes; but such 
actions never stop the descent of an avalanche. 
Mr. Haviland DeMunn, when he noticed her on 
his return, could not but recognize her as a recent 
Athenian; and having recognized her he could not 
but speak. Silence would have negatived all ini- 
tiative. The man of action must act. 

Largo, still at hand, could not but be presented 
—or vice versa, in accord with one’s view of the 
day’s scale of worldly dignities. Thus the Victory, 
before long, became a matter of discussion, and 
even a matter for the market-place. 

Largo expressed himself, with his hopes and 
desires, in precise and studied English. DeMunn, 
after the manner of the English-speaking world, 
the world over, took this linguistic tribute for 
granted. Like others of his sort, he disdained the 
use of any language but his own. To think of the 
Orientals who speak our tongue with ease, where 
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we, by no possibility (or by no likelihood) could 
speak theirs! 

DeMunn, on learning that the statue was but 
thirty-odd miles from Bergamo, and that Ber- 
gamo was not much farther away from Lusanro, 
promised to look at it. He engaged a large, high- 
powered motor-car for the visit. 

The Duke had represented that the mere trans- 
fer of the piece from one museum to another, 
after an agreed payment, was but a trifle for a man 
of great wealth. It was like offering a cigar—a 
negligible present. Or, if the gift were to gain the 
recognition that gratitude should pay, the act 
might be made to rank with the presentation of 
an automobile or of a necklace—which things, 
notoriously, were given away by those of great 
fortune almost every day. 

In company with Largo, DeMunn visited the 
museum hall where the statue might stand to the 
honour of Bergamo, and then accompanied him to 
the paltry museum hall in Brescia where, as Largo 
declared, the poor figure lived in a state of utter 
neglect. 

“Nobody sees her, here, month in and month 
out,” he said boldly, and with appreciation of his 
idiom. “Bergamo will make her known.” 

DeMunn, by some manceuvrings devoid of sub- 
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tlety, wrung from the reluctant curator of the 
place a general notion of the value in which the 
statue was held. The figure stated seemed to be 
but a trifle; and there would probably be no legal 
difficulty in the simple transfer of the thing from 
one provincial capital to the next. Still, a man has 
been known to take a cigar from a pocket, with 
the idea of presenting it to a companion, and 
then, after a moment’s consideration, return it to 
his pocket for personal use. In other words, the 
statue had its value; but why, DeMunn began to 
think, should it go to Largo for Bergamo? How- 
ever, there appeared not the slightest willingness 
to let it go to anyone. The mild curator hinted at 
objections, negotiations, long official confabula- 
oe a 

DeMunn doubled his price, to Largo’s admira- 
tion, but still with no exact reference to the iden- 
tity of the ultimate owner. After a day or two 
the local authorities took the matter in hand. Few 
possessions but that, at the point of parting, be- 
came dearer, whatever neglect they may have en- 
dured before. Why, to send this precious creation 
to Bergamo (of all places) would be not only to 
despoil the Temple of Hercules of its greatest 
treasure, but be almost like parting with the Bro- 
letto or the Rotonda! 
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DeMunn tripled his offer. Delicacy was put 


under chloroform. Fair-dealing was thrown out of 
the window. Acquisitiveness rose rampant, grit- 
ting its teeth and clawing with its sharp nails. This 
grim apparition soon began to cast a long shadow. 
Rumours of it reached even the disengaged ama- 
teurs at Lusanro. 

The Chevalier and his friend, still in their mod- 
est lodgings near the Conference, heard of the 
matter with the rest, and perhaps heard more 
acutely than most. They resolved to return to 
Brescia for another look at the statue and for a 
closer view of the bargaining. 

The first thing they noticed, once there, was 
the size of the car, which seemed unduly heavy— 
and which, in fact, was still larger and speedier 
than the one DeMunn had employed before. The 
next thing was the presence of three or four caztivi 
soggettit, who had money to spend beyond their 
wont, bodies suited to rough labour, and faces that 
might help them through any dubious effort. 

The Chevalier looked at Hors-Concours and 
shrugged his shoulders. The Victory, he began to 
suspect, would not, after whatever possible phases 
of chicane, go, at any price, to Bergamo. It might 
attempt, after a legal journey by land, an altogether 
illegal one by water. 
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He thought again of the Venus of Ille, on the 


northern side of the Pyrenees. She, too, had been 
a stalwart figure, yet she had been moved. Her 
pliability, notable on certain occasions, was far 
from constant. Despite her active life, she had 
been bound helplessly, in the end, to other uses. 
This present figure, bereft of independent action 
and the capacity for personal adventure, would be 
still more amenable. 

“T must see the authorities,” he said to his 
friend, “and let them know with what sort of man 
they have to deal.” 

Though he had been a guest—willing or un- 
willing—aboard the Alpha, he could not let false 
notions about hospitality keep him standing idly 
by while his world was being stripped of its treas- 
ures. The cabin of the Alpha, he recalled, had been 
strewn carelessly with rarities; and the hold, some 
one had said, contained even greater ones. Mr. 
DeMunn had, in fact, scoured the Levant; and 
through all his endeavours he had met with but 
one rival. 

“She took away a couple of rugs from me at 
Constantinople, and a necklace at Cairo. I wanted 
it for my sister.” 

It turned out, as he talked from his wicker chair 
abaft, that this competitor had been a woman with 
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a way. She had been decisive, even cursory; but 
she had been frank and honest, and the canny 
Orientals had liked her and trusted her. 

“After all, they were trifles,” he concluded. “Let 
her keep them.” 

The Chevalier thought suddenly of the enter- 
prising lady whom he had met while she was 
scouring the streets of Gibraltar, and who had 
taken him for a Lothario until he had shown him- 
self a connoisseur. Most of her purchases had been 
light, after all; and he was not sorry, with the 
egregious example of DeMunn before him, to 
have given her help. 

He sought out official society. He told of the 
narrow escape of the amphitheatre at El-Djem. He 
showed how the Victory, appreciably smaller and 
more manageable, stood in even greater danger. 
What would it boot them all if the statue, well 
beyond Bergamo and finally delivered at Genoa, 
should be avenged by the arrest and imprisonment 
of an alien guilty of a serious infraction of the na- 
tional law?—for the figure might suffer almost any 
damage before its return to its proper place. And 
who could say that all its elaborate restorations 
would be restored indeed? 

The circle blinked, and the Chevalier went on. 

Furthermore, could this alien, so wealthy and 
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powerful, be dealt with adequately by even the 
highest authorities? He had been accustomed, no 
doubt, to do as he pleased at home, and was ac- 
customing himself to doing as he pleased abroad. 
True, the authorities in America were notoriously 
corrupt—so he had heard—and had never built 
a prison large enough to hold a man of great 
riches; but were there not sometimes cases, here 
at home, where . . . when . . . The Chevalier 
delicately paused. 

The Commission—for it came to that—blinked 
further and caught his point. The authorities in 
this province were impeccable; but there were 
authorities in others . . . Better leave pitch alone. 
Better not put fingers in the fire. Better not leave 
a long rope that might, in the end, snap. 

Pensieri-Vani, thanked as a gentleman, an in- 
telligent amateur, and a forestiere—for was he not 
from distant Tuscany?—received their acknowl- 
edgments with good grace. During the last session 
he again gently reminded DeMunn, whose glam- 
our as a host had quite faded, that the Parthenon 
Marbles were to be restored to Greece; and he 
expressed the hope that Italy’s antiques might 
remain at home, with no tendency, proper or 
improper, to travel abroad. 

This was the first time that DeMunn had heard 
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his purposes suspected and his honesty impugned. 
He rose in wrath; but his four stout fellows fell 
away before the display of official firmness and the 
dread of official threats; and presently he sailed 
from Genoa as completely bereft of his Brescian 
Victory as of his Tunisian amphitheatre. 

Meanwhile, at Lusanro, the Conference still 
went on. 
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The Past Made Present 


Aurélie de Feuillevolante, touring tumultuous 
Lausanne in a taxicab, thought that the town’s 
first need was an escalator for the Rue du Petit- 
Chéne. Was not Switzerland, in fact, a depart- 
ment store—a Bon Marché, a Printemps? You 
came for climate, for scenery, for health, for sport, 
for conferences; and here was an establishment 
that ought to give more aid in getting you from 
floor to floor. 

When Aurélie, in her slightly footless search 
for the House of Retreat, got as far as the Hotel 
de Ville, in the Place de la Palud, she perceived 
that she was encountering what she called an 
“occasion.” The square was crowded with people 
of all sorts and kinds. There were several portly 
gentlemen in cut-away coats, spats, canes and tall 
hats who breathed an air of welcome and good 
cheer. There were several others who, unless the 
fashion changed, would soon, in turn, be garbed 
likewise. There were others whom her experienced 
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eye recognized as head-waiters. There were plain 
waiters. There were chefs, in their white caps. 
There were marmitons. There were page-boys. All 
were ready to serve. Another Conference, thought 
Aurélie—as indeed it was: the National Associa- 
tion of Swiss Hoteliers. 

Aurélie looked them over, from directors to 
scullions. Only one feature failed: an Observer. 
Well, with plenty of time, due to an early start 
from Montreux, she would be, for a few moments, 
an Observer herself. 

Ah, that cheap train along the shore! Englishry 
of the middle and lower-middle sort, intent on 
their informal pleasures. Slender young men and 
stout young girls had scuffled playfully in the 
aisles; and their elders had strewn apple-parings 
on the floor. Was the race worth saving and feed- 
ing? 

But consider. Here was Switzerland. It spoke 
four languages: French in this Lausanne, German 
at Zurich, Italian at Lugano, and Romansch for 
Chur and Thusis. Now, the people of these four 
languages and of their respective religions got 
along together. They kept the peace. They paid 
their debts and collected their dues. They did not 
“occupy,” and they were not “occupied.” In fine, 
they were the only people fit to rule the world 
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—and perhaps they were the only people who 
did. Their hotel-keepers were diplomats. They 
understood human nature. A committee from 
Schweitzerhofs and Beau-Rivages and Ritz-Na- 
tionals might do much better at Bern than anybody 
seemed to have been doing at Lusanro . . . 

The taxicab moved on. Her Chatelaine’s House 
of Retreat remained elusive, and she decided to 
look in at the Cathedral, always a convenient 
house of call. It was a temple swept and garnished. 
Two young men stood in the middle of its nave 
and praised it loudly in technical terms; doubtless 
they were architectural students on a tour. All the 
gimcracks of an earlier and different régime had 
been stripped away, they were glad to observe. 
To-day you got the building straight from the 
brain of the architect. They gloried in the tri- 
forium, the entire circuit of which they were re- 
solved to make. They would even, in the interests 
of archeology, descend to the crypt, for the Mer- 
ovingian tombs. Here our Aurelia parted company 
with them. She had come to Lausanne expressly to 
explore the past, true enough; but she did not 
mean to go as far back as the Merovingians. 

Besides— 

There, by one of the nave piers, stood a beauti- 
ful young creature of twenty or so. Slender; 
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dark-haired; dark-eyed; pensive, even if not quite 
mournful. 

“Ah!” sighed Aurelia. “Slender—and look at 
me! Dark hair; and I was never anything but a 
blonde cendrée—and even that was a long time ago. 
And melancholy, too; while I, much as I dislike 
it, have always been gay and chatty.” 

Our Aurelia, who cared nothing in the world 
for the eee she had just heard praised, nor 
for any other, walked about studiously from nave 
to aisle and back—all for the sake of viewing, at 
close range and from varying points, the fascinat- 
ing young stranger. Stranger, of course; and from 
afar. Switzerland, in its seasons, brought aliens 
from everywhere. 

A young girl alone in a public place. H’m! 
Aurelia’s applied Parisian training came to the 
top. Still, the place was a church, and a well- 
disciplined Protestant one. Also, it was situated 
in a minor town where nothing malapropos was 
likely to offer itself . . . 

Now, if Aurélie de Feuillevolante had met the 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani at Lusanro, and were 
having the advantage of his company here, she 
would have known that she was contemplating 
the same young person whom he, months before, 
had observed in the cathedral at Avila. He could 
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not have told her, of course, that the young wid- 
ow’s name was Dojfia Maria-de-la-Luz and that 
her family names were Iribas y Solano—with 
perhaps much more; but he could at least have 
told her something, and that something would 
have been quite to the purpose. 

But was this young thing really alone? For be- 
hind one of the pillars sat a lady dressed in silver- 
gray. Her back was turned. She wore a sort of 
simple white coiffe, from which strayed a few 
locks of white hair. “Good!” thought Aurelia; 
“they belong together, and everything is correct.” 
She was conscious of an intense desire that every- 
thing should ée correct. 

She found her taxicab outside and went on 
with her search for the House of Retreat. 

At last she discovered it—a simple building in 
a quiet street. To the door came a middle-aged 
woman who wore silver-gray and a white coiffe. 
No, Mother Clarice was not at home. She was 
outside—en ville—showing the town to a young 
woman who lately had been put in her charge. 

Aurelia blinked. “An old friend,” she mur- 
mured; “a friend of years and years.”’ Might she 
not wait? 

_ As she waited, she thought of the two women 
in the church. Her Chatelaine, once a sturdy 
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mountain-climber, now seated in passive medita- 
tion (unless she had gone forth to other sights) un- 
der those Gothic vaults. Aurelia resolved instantly 
not to make the slightest question to the portress 
about her. But the other? Yes, the other. 

The woman, with no great desire to be com- 
municative, stated that the young lady was from 
Catalonia. Spanish, if you wished; though she had 
heard it said that Catalans were Catalans and de- 
sired nothing less than to be called Spaniards. The 
portress, prodded further by our Aurelia, went 
on. The sefiora—was that correctp—had become 
a widow at twenty, and after a series of devotions 
among the Spanish churches had felt the need of 
a change of scene and air. She had come North 
with her brother, a notable tennis-player, and he 
had left her at this house as a suitable refuge, while 
he himself looked after his championship in this 
place and that. 

‘The woman paused, as if, though willing to be 
secular within reason, she might perhaps have 
drawn the line at sports. 

Madame lingered, as if undecided. Would Ma- 
dame lay aside her hat? Would she partake of some 
refreshment? Mother Clarice and Dofia Maria 
might not be back for an hour or more. 

_ “T will return,” said Aurelia, gathering herself 
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up to go. She must move—for she must think. 
She could think only when she was moving, and 
there was much, much, of the past to recall. 

Aurelia dismissed her driver, and walked through 
some steep streets and across some precariously- 
placed squares. She thought of a summer’s ad- 
ventures on Alpine slopes, northern and southern, 
and of the various young men who had happened 
along at different times to enliven them still fur- 
ther: a gay little Frenchman, whose name she did 
not quite remember; a serious German, a baron, 
she believed; and the Marchese of Tempo-Rubato, 
that wilful, daring young Latin whom nobody 
could forget. 

That young visitor again. What had the woman 
at the door actually said? Had it been “frére”’ or 
“beau-frére’? Why not have paid better attention? 

Aurelia’s feet strayed—people who looked at 
her seemed to think her but one more eccentric 
tourist—as her thoughts strayed; and presently 
she found herself on a long, lofty promenade. It 
was backed by stately buildings in admirable gar- 
dens. Far below it lay Ouchy, with its villas 
among chestnuts and plane-trees. Beyond these 
stretched the waters of broad, blue Léman. And 
still farther away rose the Alps of Savoy, lightly 
powdered, for a back-scene. 
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Yes, they were all there—park, palace, villas, 
the wide expanse of heavenly blue, and the gently- 
rugged mountains beyond. In other circumstances 
Aurelia might have accepted the scene at its true 
pictorial value. But she saw, at the far end of the 
promenade and coming her way, the figures of 
two women—a young one in black and an elderly 
one in gray. 

What are the best conditions for the meeting 
of two old friends after an interval of almost forty 
years? Or, to put the matter from Aurelia West’s 
point of view, how may a faithful, romantic old 
lady best meet the friend whose marriage she tried 
to arrange, and who feels that her own acute sense 
of the past ought to be shared by the other? 
Within doors, vis-a-vis? Hardly. An intense, un- 
relieved concentration, embarrassing for both, 
might ensue. Let the meeting occur in some public 
place, though not too public, where minor di- 
versions may offer when major ones seem about 
to lapse. 

A quattr’ occhi, then?—as Aurelia had learned 
to say in Italy. Still less. By all means let there be 
a third person, upon whom, if need be, a part of 
the emotional content may be discharged. 

Thus, all conditions being perfect, our Aurelia 
and her Chatelaine finally met, and Dofia Maria- 
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de-la-Luz Iribas y Solano serviceably stood be- 
tween. 

Under the candid, inquiring eyes of Dofia Maria, 
lately bereft, the rehearsal of possible old love- 
affairs could scarcely proceed in freedom. How- 
ever, Aurelia, eager and impassioned, was unable to 
suppress all mention of those early days and of the 
various youths who had added interest to them. 

Dojia Maria discreetly withdrew a few steps. 
With her hand on the rustic railing of the prome- 
nade, she gazed thoughtfully at the mountains of 
Savoy. 

The Chatelaine smiled quietly, as her visitor 
pressed the matter. Her placid mien had an air of 
utter permanence. “T recall several young men,” 
she presently said. “Some of them were rather 
energetic, and some of them were rather absurd. 
And some of them were both.” 

“But tell me,” cried Aurelia, “that you cared 
most for the most energetic and the most absurd 
of them all! For he sends you his most respectful 
regards—from Italy!” 

That, with a few words more, was as far as the 
matter went. The Chatelaine added a possible flush 
—if so, a very slight one—to her placid smile, and 
gave her thanks. Then she glanced at once toward 
her young companion. 
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“Dofia Maria,” she said, “is—’’ And continued 
on from the words of her portress. 

Yes, her present visitor had rather overdone her 
pilgrimage, whether from excess of devotion, or 
from an excess of duty. 

Duty, she thought, most probably. At any rate, 
this admirable child had come for refreshment to 
these mountains, where many others of the tired 
and sad had been refreshed. Though a seeming 
devotee, she was willing to accept, by way of 
guardianship, a Protestantism that was not over- 
Protestant. She would probably be returning next 
week, with her brother, much improved. “They 
sail from Marseilles for Barcelona,” the Chatelaine 
ended. 

“From Marseilles?” asked Aurelia, eagerly. “I 
myself shall be at Marseilles, very soon, to 
meet my son’s yacht. Let the dear girl go with 
me. 

The dear girl—‘“‘Who could be sure,” Aurelia, 
more French than ever, asked herself, “‘that people 
would take the tennis-player for her brother?”— 
now rejoined the pair. The emotional load of the 
past was as fully discharged as circumstances had 
permitted; and an emotional load for the future 
was apparently to be assumed. 

“Return with us for lunch,” suggested the Chat- 
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elaine, “‘and we will see what arrangements can be 
made.” 

“So runs the world,’ thought Aurelia. “No 
sooner are debts paid the old than new obligations 
are incurred for the young.” 

The obligations had, of course, been taken up 
voluntarily, and she was rather happy to have as- 
sumed them. 

Meanwhile, the new Conference of Lausanne, 
of great concern to all, young and old alike, still 
went on. 
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* Aurélie de Feuillevolante, having received in- 
formation that her son’s yacht had put in at Ajac- 
cio for a few days, felt in no hurry to reach Mar- 
seilles. She hoped that his guests were properly 
shepherded, though Venice had intimated no pro- 
vision for adult care of them; and she trusted, too, 
that the Corsicans would show themselves friendly, 
even if high spirits should over-enliven their 
shores. Dofia Maria’s brother—as she now called 
him without question—had succeeded none too 
well with his tennis championship; and when she 
suggested that they might as well stop at Grenoble 
for a day or two, on their way southward, he fell 
in with the idea at once. He felt inclined to seek 
consolation in a lesser field—one where moun- 
taineering, as an occupation of some importance, 
left less stress for the lighter sports. 

Dofia Maria, it presently transpired, had mar- 
ried a boy not much older than herself. He had 
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embraced no career, and seemed incapable of mak- 
ing one. He had lived wholly, and rather scantily, 
on the family funds, and frequently on the family 
estate. Aurelia shrugged. Poor child!—she had de- 
served something better, and there ought to be a 
way to find it. 

Aurelia had left Lausanne dissatisfied. She had 
spent some time and thought in trying to warm 
over an old affair, when she might have been 
exerting herself over a new one. Her Maurice!— 
no, she should not praise him; no, not even to the 
most obliging ears. That would be a mistake. 
Besides, she was not quite sure how much praise 
he could justify. She could only trust that some- 
how, somewhere, he had picked up some worthy 
people of mature years to look after his company 
and himself, and that all his guests might finally 
be distributed in their respective quarters without 
calamity. 

The brother did better at Grenoble than he had 
done at Geneva and Lucerne; and when he learned 
that the Countess was willing to take Dofia Maria 
with her to Paris, and that Dofia Maria, now in- 
ured to change and desirous of even more, was 
willing to go, he decided to return to Barcelona 
with his scanty honours and allow the plan to work 
itself out. The two women, with such additional 
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company as Marseilles might provide, could jaunt 
up the Rhone at their leisure and reach the rue 
d’Aguesseau, VIII", in due course. 

In the mean time, Grenoble, with its rushing 
rivers and its towering peaks, its plentiful parks, 
and its mountaineers not always equal to their 
Opportunities, was an agreeable place of passing 
resort. The parks and squares, especially; there 
seemed to be one for every day in the week— 
spots where mature beauty and youthful charm 
might make themselves observed. Aurelia, de- 
spite any comparisons she may have made on pre- 
vious occasions, still claimed her share of good 
looks; yet she was not unwilling to act as a foil 
and to concentrate admiration, public and private, 
on her young companion. 

Her chief stipulation was, however, that but the 
merest minimum of admiration must come from 
young men. Let it come from older ones, who 
could judge and yet would not attempt to appro- 
priate. Hence her pleasure when two elderly gentle- 
men appeared at her hotel, one afternoon, and 
made their admiration plain indeed. Their admira- 
tion seemed to imply, as well, a large measure of 
recognition; and at dinner, that evening, Aurelia, 
looking sidewise across the salle, asked Dofia 
Maria what, if anything, it meant. These men were 
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gray; but she had met gray heads in Paris and did 


not always trust them. 

Dofia Maria was not quite sure, and Aurelia 
accepted her uncertainty as genuine. Men, dressed 
differently, looked different: hats or no hats; eve- 
ning wear or tourist-gear. As for herself, she re- 
membered that some of her most pronounced 
admirers had once failed to recognize her after 
fashion had suddenly altered chapeaux. Dofia Maria 
was probably telling the truth. 

The two observers, with their gray hair and 
their adequate shirt-fronts, remained quietly per- 
sistent; and in the salon, later on, they gently yet 
firmly presented themselves. Dofia Maria began 
to remember. Was it in the cathedral of Segovia? 
In that of Salamanca? .. . 

“No, Sefiora, no!” declared the Chevalier. “It 
was in the cathedral at Avila, lesser, but as lovely; 
and you were shivering amidst the chocolate stones 
of that frosted interior, while a sombre young man, 
in the sunlight, was holding your wrap outside.” 

Dofia Maria smiled. She had said little beyond 
“Yes, Sefiores” on that occasion, and she said 
little beyond “Yes, Sefiores” on this. 

“Admirable reserve,” thought Aurelia. But why 
was that young man out in the sunlight? It would 
be worth her while to know. 
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Next forenoon, the two gentlemen, having ob- 
served the number of available parks and prome- 
nades, suggested a stroll. Walking two and two, 
without any partiality on either side, they did 
this square and that garden, crossed several of the 
Isére’s bridges, and looked up at the tall, impend- 
ing peaks, even if they did not climb any of them. 
Aurelia, walking at one stage with the Chevalier, 
said that acquaintance with him had been a pleas- 
ure too long deferred; and he gallantly told her 
that he, more or less unconsciously, had been 
waiting years for this day. Such double courtesy 
almost served to take some of the ruggedness out 
of Grenoble’s mountains and some of the rush out 
of its rivers. 

Aurelia now spoke of her Maurice, who was 
presently expected at Marseilles after a tour of the 
Adriatic and a sojourn at Venice. 

“What!” cried the Chevalier, “is this the young 
man who does so much rough work and who has 
such a notable way with airplanes?” 

“He has been studying; but I don’t quite ap- 
prove of it.” 

“It is a modern career,” returned the Chevalier. 
“T have met some remarkable young men in it— 
one, at least.” 

“And have you any idea how things went 
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aboard that blessed boat?” asked the anxious 
mother. 

“There is a better witness than I; and he is 
walking just ahead of us.” 

They were in the Jardin de Ville but Aurelia 
immediately changed the pairing when she heard 
that Hors-Concours had guided the little ship’s 
company through a good part of its Dalmatian 
cruise and could account for everything as far as 
Venice. 

She seized his arm. How from Venice on? Her 
boy had passed Sicily and had made Corsica; but 
who was looking after the manners and morals 
now? She could not bear to meet him—as things 
now stood in her mind—if the slightest smirch of 
impropriety rested upon him. Hors-Concours re- 
ported that the little company had been gay and 
that he had been anxious; but everything, he 
thought, had gone on well. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Aurelia. “Anything but 
gossip—or worse—now!”’ 

Meanwhile, the Chevalier conversed amicably 
with Dofia Maria. If she were a Southerner, he 
decided, she was a Southerner of the North. He 
could not connect her with the sefioritas of Seville 
who sat, over-complexioned, in boxes before the 
Town Hall while the pasos of the confraternities 
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filed by. No; nor with the dainty nibblers of bon- 
bons far above the blood and anguish of the bull- 
ring. If Madame la Comtesse had two eyes out, 
one for her son and the other for her young com- 
panion, she might go farther and fare worse for 
each. There was but a single danger: might the 
lady, if but for a while, keep her plan reasonably to 
herself! 

It began to seem possible that Aurélie de 
Feuillevolante, through some miracle, might do 
so. She wanted this beautiful girl—as she called her 
—for her son; and she felt that he could give her a 
better place in the world than the other had done. 
And she wanted her son to give up, very soon, 
his cruising and his flying—especially the latter, 
if indeed he ever got as far as the actual air. She 
wished him, above all, to develop an interest in 
their business, of which more presently. On the 
way back from Marseilles to Paris, she intended to 
stop with him at Lyons—a matter that he had 
been expecting and dreading for the past year or 
two. Such a time must come; one cannot remain 
young forever—a fact that this concerned mother, 
as he knew, had observed at least once too often. 

Meanwhile, as must be said again, the stroll con- 
tinued. Busts and statues of celebrities for most of 
which few persons outside of the Dauphiné greatly 
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cared. Churches and museums which had been 
done as well or better elsewhere. And on every 
side mountain-peaks that hourly seemed more pre- 
potent and impracticable. Our little party reached 
the happy state that tourists sometimes attain— 
they were interested in themselves and in one an- 
other, and conscious of the sights pleasantly yet 
dimly. This happy state can cost too much, as 
when young people, guiltless of history and its 
associations, frolic childishly at Tivoli, or play 
hand-ball with oranges in some African suk. 

Dojia Maria sometimes felt the oddity of going 
about with these old people. It was odd, but after 
all not too incongruous; for she was feeling rather 
old herself and did not know how far she was on 
the way to feeling younger. Meanwhile, with some 
prescience, perhaps, of the return of youth, she 
treated her two elderly escorts with the careful 
deference she had shown (although slightly won- 
dering) at their first meeting. As neither was an 
old beau, neither was at all piqued, and both of 
them admired her discretion. “An understanding, 
tactful wife for—somebody,” said the Chevalier 
that evening, thoughtfully, to his friend. 

That same evening, in the retirement of their 
bedrooms, Aurelia asked, with all the finesse she 
had shown Largo in the hotel lobby at Lusanro, 
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about the young man, that serious, sober, sombre 
young man, who had held the cloak at Avila. 
Dojfia Maria stared, nonplussed. She saw no good 
reason for such an inquiry, and seemed for a mo- 
ment not to understand concerning whom it was 
addressed. But, “She knows, she knows!’’ de- 
clared Aurelia to herself. Finally light dawned and 
Dofia Maria spoke. Oh, chat young man? Why, 
he was a member of a family in which she was 
visiting for a few days, and illness had kept the 
other members at home. 

“Why did he stand outside?” asked Aurelia, 
with intensity. 

“Oh,” replied Dofia Maria, seriously, “he was 
a radical, a free-thinker; he had vowed never to 
enter a church. He was very, pleasant and con- 
siderate; but I could not, of course, care for him.” 

Aurelia groaned. Her Maurice, though nurtured 
conventionally in the tenets and practices of the 
Church, as it is called, was essentially one of the 
profane. And if, on top of all that—? 

Aurelia put out her light, drew her bed-curtains, 
and groaned slightly once more. 

Then, remembering how often convention out- 
ranks reality, she retracted her groan, turned to the 
other pillow, and tried for slumber again. 

But stay! Suppose that some inconsequent chit, 
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taking advantage of an unparalleled opportunity, 
should have . . . No; no! Who could stand out 


against the paragon she meant presently to bring 
forward? 


Back to the first pillow, and soon happily tosleep. 
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XxI 
Echoes from Athens 


When Mr. Valko, back there in Athens, had 
ended his final interview with Mr. Ray, of Wis- 
consin, he made a rather nasty remark. Mr. Pa- 
padopoulos, who overheard, and who passed for 
a wit, made the remark into an epigram and gave 
it currency through his circle. He said that Mr. 
Ray, as a man of business, was a first-rate tourist. 
Mr. Ray, before leaving for Patras on his way back 
to Venice, heard the observation, and it made his 
dreary trip on the wretched, dirty little boat drear- 
ier and more wretched still. 

Mr. Ray—for the dear man should have a name, 
though one of the shortest—had thought to in- 
troduce wood into a woodless land; but that land 
had remained barren, as before. He had brought a 
handsome album of woods, pictured in various 
manufactured forms, and also specimens of dif- 
ferent sorts of wood from the great forests of what 
he called “the Northwest.” Some of these were 
quite novel, and all of them were assumed to be, 
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in one way or another, serviceable. But, no; his 
album and his specimens were alike buried in his 
luggage; and his wife, waiting in Venice, was soon 
to hear of another failure. 

With some premonition of defeat, she had trans- 
ferred herself to another hotel. She was no longer 
on the Canalazzo, looking at palaces and hearing 
the noises of omnibus motor-boats. She was in 
a side canal which opened, apropos of little, into 
a sort of watery triangle; and in that triangle a 
dead mattress floated day after day—symbol of 
fluctuating hopes—until at last carried away, less by 
the tides, perhaps, than by some dilatory agency 
purely human. 

One of the first things Mr. Ray saw after land- 
ing from his own miserable boat was a trim little 
yacht but a few hundred yards away. Presently 
he met, on the Riva degli Schiavoni, its owner. 
Feuillevolante, by reason both of birth and cul- 
tivated observation, recognized Americans at any 
distance and was socially inclined when they prom- 
ised to be pleasant. Ray desolately praised the boat 
and mentioned the fact, not too animatedly, that 
he, with his wife, was bound for Paris. 

“Ah,” said Feuillevolante, who felt that he could 
deduce wives from husbands, “I shall be glad to 
have both of you aboard. This afternoon, perhaps, 
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for tea.” He could approve, even if Mr. Valko 
could not. 

Mrs. Ray turned out to be as pleasant as her hus- 
band. They both recalled to Maurice de Feuille- 
volante the guests that his mother, when she 
had days of discrimination, was like enough to 
entertain in the rue d’Aguesseau. At such times 
a voice called to him from across the Atlantic and 
it seemed as if he must respond. But often—per- 
haps oftener—he shut his ears and hardened his 
heart and resolved to remain on his own side. 

Mrs. Ray, thanks to the tasteful abnegation of the 
young ladies, poured. The young folk liked her, 
and she liked them. Within the hour Feuillevo- 
lante had invited them to take his route to Paris— 
a roundabout one by way of Messina and Mar- 
seilles. 

“We have just lost a chaperon,” he said, “and 
I am looking for another.” 

Ray had not enjoyed the Adriatic, and did not 
expect to enjoy the Mediterranean. But his wife 
thought he needed a change. Also, the journey, 
if roundabout, was gratuitous. Also, again, agree- 
able new acquaintances might remove the devas- 
tating impression left by Athens. So, indueseason, 
the pair saw Brindisi, Messina, and even Palermo, 
and reached Corsica with a day to spare. 
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At Ajaccio, Ray found himself easily confirmed 
in the rdle of tourist that had been conferred upon 
him in the mercantile circles of Athens. Ajaccio 
is Napoleonic, and little else. So that, while the 
young folk of the yacht, indulgently looked after 
by his wife, frolicked along under the orange trees 
of the Cours Napoléon or shopped irresponsibly 
in the Place des Palmiers, he himself resolutely 
attended to the history and the shrines. In the end 
he shaded former impressions. He had arrived at 
Ajaccio with his idea of Napoléon Bonaparte, 
Frenchman. He left with the idea of Napoleone 
Buonaparte, Italian. He now figured “the Corsi- 
can” as Corsican indeed: a man who had not 
risen above the French people from within, but 
had hardily and selfishly imposed himself from 
without; a man whose real ties were always else- 
where, whose France was but a field of ambition, 
whose family was the army, and whose strange 
little meannesses and vulgarities ought not to have 
helped endear him to a cultivated people. 

After this relapse into tourism, Ray attempted, 
on the way to Marseilles, to stiffen into business. 
He showed Feuillevolante the album of fabrica- 
tions that he had hoped to utilize profitably in 
Greece; and he brought out from his luggage 
specimens of the newer woods which, again, had 
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arrived from that far “Northwest.” Feuillevolante 
was not much surer of the situation of this region 
than Mr. Valko had been; but he knew an ex- 
ceptionally fine article of spruce when he saw it 
and recognized its value in aeronautics. He also 
thought, though more vaguely, that he had heard 
their manager at Lyons deplore the quality of the 
woods they had been obliged to use, now and 
again, in their looms and bobbins. Perhaps . . . 

Perhaps? No. Certainly? Yes! Ray at once for- 
got Napoleon, and was glad to do so. Soon it 
was determined that he should stop with Feuille- 
volante and his mother at Lyons and consider 
the possibilities. Athens faded. The contemptible 
Mr. Valko and the equally contemptible Mr. Papa- 
dop—(had he already forgotten the name?) lapsed — 
into nothingness. Ajaccio, now lying far behind, 
had been a lovely sight. Should he ever forget that 
harbour, that fascinating quay, Monte d’Oro above 
it all, and those abundant Napoleonic reminis- 
cences, relics, and commemorations—however 
modified by recent observation and thought! His 
wife had bought him a handkerchief in the Place 
du Diamant, and he felt like waving it in adieu 
to the whole blessed Island. 

Mrs. Ray, meanwhile, accepted readily the so- 
cial duties that her place required. She took things 
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at their face value; she indulged no taste for mark- 
ing the possible incidence of preferences; and she 
was probably right. The young girls came to love 
her, the young men to tolerate, to accept, and fi- 
nally to adore. When Marseilles rose into view she 
was the angel of the ship. 

The cruise had almost taken in the island of 
Monte Cristo. Still, an even nearer approach would 
have presented nothing save a small round lump, 
blue in the distance—like Iviza, among the Bal- 
earics, or Flores, among the Azores. Yet it is 
difficult to pass within leagues of Monte Cristo 
without mentioning it, or to think of the Chateau 
d’If, by Marseilles, without visiting it. Again, in 
Mr. Ray, the sight-seer rose over the man of busi- 
ness and again he indulged his own thoughts, more 
or less proper to the occasion. 

What keeps a place or a person alive? Hamlet is 
more firmly established among the living than any 
possible Lord Mayor, however recent. And the 
transactions at the Chateau d’If, like those of the 
Castle of Chillon (with characters almost equally 
fictitious), will outlast for long the doings in 
any of the splendid hotels that serve to-day’s 


travellers. 


Also, during the course of the day, a visit to the 
neo-Byzantine grandeurs of the Cathedral, on its 
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high terrace: a visit less for its architecture than 
for the view of the port and harbour it so hand- 
somely commands. Then, later, a dinner of some 
formality at one of the great restaurants of the 
Cannebiére, as an evidence that the cruise was 
over, with the accompanying expectation that to- 
morrow morning, not too late, the young folk 
would find themselves packed for departure and 
ready with adieux. 

The last of these long-associated guests did not 
find acts and words before ten o’clock, some leav- 
ing in their host’s dinghy and some through the 
mercies of the port’s boatmen. It was just then 
that another small craft was seen approaching. 
Two ladies; one voluminous, the other slender. 
The first familiar, the other interestingly strange. 
Feuillevolante hastened down to help his mother 
aboard; also, the richly-designed young person in 
her company, who caused the last of the departing 
young ladies to coalesce easily with the port’s 
traffic and who interposed no obstacle whatever 
between them and their return to home and wait- 
ing relatives. 

Aurélie was pleased beyond measure to find < a 
gray-haired lady looking down on her progress 
up the few steps. “It must have been perfect!” 
she cried, within herself; and she looked toward 
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Dofia Maria as if to ask whether anything could 
have been more incomparably decorous. 

She was delighted with her son’s new guests, 
although any presentable persons of mature years 
would have been acceptable. “Dear lady!” she 
cried, effusively, and perhaps patronizingly. She 
recognized at once the essential hominess of the 
pair. They were, after all, in the early tradition 
that had once included herself. Plain “Mr. and 
Mrs.”—after so many obfuscating titles. She re- 
called a certain Spanish ambassadress who held 
that all people of social consequence ought to be 
titled, so that one might know how to address 
them, and even determine whether or not one 
should address them at all. Plain potatoes after 
truffles—they are welcome, they are welcome. 
And when she heard that these plain but worthy 
people were likely to accompany her to Lyons, 
with some definite purpose in view, she was more 
pleased than ever. 

In their small cabin, that night—the same that 
Pensieri-Vani and Hors-Concours had occupied 
from Zara to the Lagoons—Ray, after a small 
catch in his breath, counselled his wife to be of 
good cheer. The world was not all of a Parthe- 
nonic hardness. No, there were gardens. There was 
the great garden of France itself, through which, 
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the yacht once bestowed in its berth for the com- 
ing months, they should start on the morrow. 
They might think of their Rhone Journey—of 
Orange, of Montélimar, of Valence, of Vienne, 
and at last of Lyons, where luck, perhaps, would 
change and merit gain its reward. 
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XXII 
A Dinner for Seven—or Eight 


Lyons, handsomest of cities, sits four-square, 
in its classicality, to all the winds that blow: a 
model of symmetry, a paragon of clear-cut form. 
Or so it seemed to the Chevalier, who saw it, as 
all should, from its heart, the Place Bellecour. This 
is a heart that is agitated by many quick beats, 
the busy day through; but there is comfort in its 
trees and pleasure in its music. It is a heart that 
dilates toward its two equidistant rivers, which 
respond with spacious quays, and monumental 
bridges in numbers, and many miles of stately 
facades. A real concentration of the Gallic genius. 
Rome herself seems to have been at work—as, 
through many centuries, she was. And should an 
Acropolis be required, there is the high-placed 
Notre-Dame-de-Fourviére, from which all may 
be seen as with one swift eagle-glance—a fabric 
that, if not Greek, is at least (though but by inten- 
tion) Byzantine. 

It was amidst the brilliant pastorality of the 
Place that the Chevalier encountered Maurice de 
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Feuillevolante. The young man seemed happier 
than any save the most felicitous occasion could 
justify. The Chevalier felt that merely to meet 
himself in the centre of Lyons did not give an 
adequate explanation. No great time had elapsed 
since their parting on the Lido, and they had been 
little more than acquaintances even there; yet in 
the interval this flighty youth appeared to have 
changed not only his sky but his mind. 
Feuillevolante began to explicate that mind. He 
had brought some charming people to Marseilles 
and thence to Lyons, he said; and he was happy 
to have opened for them an opportunity here. 
Mr. Ray and himself had exchanged services. His 
new friend had met, to common advantage, his 
mother’s representatives, and had also given to 
himself some particulars that would have been 
more than welcome during his repairs of that air- 
plane on the Lido. Flying, flying—that was now 
his thought. Another week, and he was likely to 
be among the hangars of Chartres. His boat was 
safely bestowed at Marseilles, and the air—the 
roomy, limitless air—was calling to him to rise. 
The Chevalier inquired after the Countess. 
“Ah,” cried her son, “you are more than apro- 
pos. She is here with me, and she is preparing to 
celebrate, in this very town where it occurred, the 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of her marriage.” Feuille- 
volante went on to say, perhaps too mischievously, 
that while his mother had always liked to think 
that she had been married at St. Philippe-du- 
Roule, rue du Faubourg-St.-Honoré, with a civil 
ceremony at the Mairie of the Eighth Arrondisse- 
ment, the great event to which he owed his all 
had occurred, as a fact, before the altar of St.- 
Nizier, less than half a mile from where they now 
stood. She had married a little late in life—thus 
his impartial biography went on—after a brief, 
informal courtship; and his parents had lingered 
on in Lyons for a short honeymoon, to consider 
affairs which his father, who rather scorned a chief 
source of his income, had scorned a little too long. 
And there was to be something of a dinner that 
very evening at one of the hotels in the rue de la 
République. 

Ah! all very fine, thought the Chevalier. This 
young gentleman has picked up from a new friend 
a few casual points about the repair of airplanes, 
and he is about to celebrate the anniversary of a 
domestic event that took place a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. And, in consequence, he is too happy to 
contain himself. Oh, so happy! Then the Cheva- 
lier suddenly changed the slant of his mind and 
abruptly asked himself: 
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“What else?” 

Nothing else. The happy young man sang on, 
praising the weather and the views, dancing on 
his toes, re-adjusting his hat, swishing his cane, 
and asking how much his friend had seen of the 
town, and what help he should like in seeing the 
rest. 

But the Chevalier had not exactly come to Lyons 
to see sights. He and his companion, the Seigneur 
of Hors-Concours, were simply stopping off on 
their way to Paris, where there was hope that the 
re-opening of the tribunals might restore to his 
friend the estate in the Midi that was his just due. 
They had come lately from Grenoble. They had 
met there Madame la Comtesse, for whom he 
would ask the delivery of his most respectful com- 
pliments. 

“You have just met my mother? You come 
from Grenoble? Then she must learn, by all means, 
that you are here.” 

She did learn—and that very shortly. For at 
that moment she came walking through the par- 
terres of the Place. There was a young lady in 
black at her side. The Chevalier greeted the one, 
and then, to the surprise of Feuillevolante, the 
other. It was a kind of avuncular salutation that 
seemed to presuppose a long, though not an in- 
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timate acquaintance. The young people looked at 
each other, and the Chevalier cautiously looked 
at both. His question, “What else?”’ was answered. 

Feuillevolante had done more, much more, than 
praise the day and swing his cane a-tiptoe. He had 
put himself through all his phases: at Marseilles, 
a bow and a glance. At Orange, a few well-con- 
sidered words. At Montélimar, some touches of 
fondness. At Valence, a sigh. At Tournon, the 
microscope. At Vienne, the burning-glass. At 
Lyons, the sun-burst. Love by rapide. 

While the feast was preparing there were ex- 
cursions a-plenty for a heavy lady who was now 
rather beyond exerting herself: to the heights of 
Fourviére by funicular; to the Park of the Téte 
d’Or by motor-car; to the Ile-Barbe by steamer. 
It was nothing to look over the town from the 
granite hill of Fourviére; nothing to view the lake 
and islands of the Park on tires; nothing to pass 
in panorama the picturesque country-houses up- 
stream from the stern of the boat. All through 
these excursions the maitre d’hdtel was busy at 
work, and the appetite of his patroness was grow- 
ing. 

Aurélie de Feuillevolante cut her coat, of course, 
according to her cloth. She might have on her 
table everything the house could provide, but 
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round it only the limited company she could com- 
mand: the pleasant couple from the States, who 
would be leaving on the morrow; the two gentle- 
men from Grenoble, whom she had invited in the 
Square; Dojia Maria-de-la-Luz, her son, and her- 
self. Seven—not quite the tight number, and most 
of them far from young. An eighth? Well, if he 
presented himself, he might be a godeenc=eae a 
death’s-head at the feast. Who could tell? 

Yes, appetite pressed; but memory, on the other 
hand, did not greatly exercise her. A widow, now, 
for some eleven or twelve years, recollection was 
growing a little dim. Her husband had been ex- 
acting in some respects, and loose in others. They 
had lived along fairly well together; but in any 
event, as well as at all times, the life social had 
outranked, with her, the life domestic. As for 
Maurice, he had been but a mere boy when the 
parting came. After all, this was the present, and 
new interests had entered. 

She thought, nevertheless, that a deep crimson 
strip across her table would be preferable to the 
bright scarlet one proposed by the maitre d’hétel. 
She accepted his ideas about flowers—which, no- 
toriously, can say anything—and about the glass- 
ware; and she thought that four waiters, under 
a watchful head-waiter, would suffice. 
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Nor was her table to be inconspicuous. The 
centre of the salle 2 manger was the place. 

Nor were the two young people to sit together. 
They were, of course, far from affianced. It was 
tight, too, that youth should be distributed among 
its elders. 

Voici the seven seated. And there was a death’s- 
head—quite unanticipated—to make eight. 

Round the corner, behind a near-by column, 
the Chevalier, attentive to Mrs. Ray, caught sight 
of a half-familiar face. It belonged to a dour man 
in middle life who seemed predestined to view 
the little party with disfavour. A second look as- 
sured the Chevalier that the eighth figure at their 
feast was the Duke of Avon and Severn, whose 
slight brush with George Occident aboard De- 
Munn’s yacht he had not forgotten. Each caught 
the other’s eye. Neither gave a sign. The Cheva- 
lier had had enough experience with British per- 
sonages to understand that it would be of no 
advantage to him to bow first: the instant brand 
of inferiority would be upon him. Avon, as it ap- 
peared at once, had no intention of noticing him at 
all. He held the Chevalier and the Seigneur to be 
the negligible travel-companions of a day—inci- 
dents that might as well be forgotten. 

Avon was acutely aware that he was in that 
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unprofitable, destitute part of France known as the 
provinces. He was even more acutely of the im- 
pression that the party was essentially bourgeois. 
No consideration from him, therefore. He stared 
to his heart’s content, and the longer he stared the 
more contemptuous he grew. Only one person 
at the table met his idea of race; a somewhat 
puzzled young woman who had been placed rather 
far from the only young man—a young man who, 
with a slight toning down of exuberance, might 
almost do. A large, heavy woman (the hostess?) 
suggested that new cosmopolitan plutocracy which 
he had come to dread and fear and hate. 

Aurélie, unconscious of his rating, was in high 
feather. She had, as her new guest and associate 
would have said, a contract in her pocket, her 
manager having reported the certitude of a profit- 
able relationship that had been in the air for 
months. Joel Ray was in the same enjoyable state: 
his pocket contained one, too. Athens and her 
indignities were far below the horizon; the threat- 
ened day of shabby travel and cheap hotels was 
past; and he stood re-vestured in the patient eyes 
of an ever-hopeful wife. Ah, no wonder that he 
drank freely of the vintages of the Lyonnais! No 
wonder that, in the end, he drank too much! And 
having drunk too much— 
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Having drunk too much, dear Mr. Ray saw 
the eyes of Avon resting upon him. He was in 
no state to distinguish between friendliness and 
scorn. He raised his glass in salute to Avon—half- 
rising, too, from his seat—and cheerfully drank 
his health. 

Aurélie could not but notice. Where, she won- 
dered negligently, have I seen that man before? 
Could he have been one of those long-faced per- 
sons at the Conference? And how unpleasant his 
manners! 

Well, how can such a situation end? With words 
of angry protest? With some approach to physical 
encounter? With the intervention of a startled 
personnel? But, as has been stated, Avon’s strong 
suit was silent contempt. Now near the end of his 
dinner, he set down his demi-tasse, whisked his 
napkin across his lips, felt vaguely for an invisible 
cigar, and strolled out of the sa//e without a single 
glance further. 

He had been much more seriously affected by 
_ this shocking contretemps than anyone else. Some 
of those at our table did not notice his withdrawal 
in the least. Things proceeded none the less 
happily than before. Mr. Ray could still drink the 
health of his hostess—or, too emphatically, the 
health of the young pair, if pair they were to be 
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considered; and his hostess, perfectly aware, did 
not precisely frown. The two young people ob- 
viously wished that the width of the table did not 
separate them. The Chevalier wished that dear 
Mrs. Ray would report less about her grand-chil- 
dren, and not try her French on Dofia Maria, who 
had no English to speak of. Maurice wished that 
his very slight references to aviation might meet 
with less disapproval from his mother on the one 
side and from Dofia Maria on the other. . . . 

Except for these minor dissatisfactions—no more 
serious than attend the usual dinner—everyone 
seemed pleased; and they all parted at a late hour 
to go their respective ways on the morrow. 

“Really,” said Aurélie, as she stepped to one side, 
to make some acknowledgments to the house, 
“considering that I am so far from home, I have 
done rather well.” 

“Dear mother!” replied Maurice, earnestly. 
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Chartres—no less. But let us, all the same, set 
aside, for the moment, the claims of the Middle 
Ages, glorious and venerable though they be, to 
face in this quiet town the glories and wonders of 
our own day. 

Or, if there be an zsthete among us, a partisan 
of things medizval, a fanatic for Gothic art, let 
us hasten to enter his company, stalk with him to 
the Cathedral, and pay at once, if briefly, our 
devoirs before this shrine. And, if you be as 
thorough-going a partisan and fanatic as he, you 
will accompany him as he toils up the stairway 
of the Cathedral’s taller spire, and see with him 
all that he sees below, and about—and above. 

The sky, of clearest blue and scarcely stirred by 
a breeze, is full of airplanes. On the far green edges 
of the town stands a long range of hangars; and 
toward the spacious field about them half the 
town’s population is hurrying with one accord. 

It is a great day. Where, on ordinary occasions, 
three or four planes may be seen circling round the 
church’s spires, to-day there are scores. They glide 
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and swoop, in formations old, new, and newest. 
They rise, they sink, they skim, they sweep—all 
in strict order, all with a high intention. Homage. 

Homage to whom? To one young man who 
appeared lately fromthe West, and who is about to 
return the way he came. During the intervening 
months he has been passed from ambassador to 
ambassador, from minister to minister, and—in 
the absence of these —from consul to consul, tast- 
ing official entertainment and facing the plaudits 
of the crowd. To-day, officials, populace, amateurs 
may all retire to the background; it is the hour for 
a high professional farewell. The cognoscenti, at 
their loftiest pitch of achieved development, will 
bid a brother good-bye. 

No return to Paris, as a point of departure. 
Only a rapid sweep over that foyer of talents be- 
fore the “Iris” starts hopefully on her Atlantic 
journey. Paris has already seen her. Once is 
enough. No second visit to take its glamour from 
our first. No further chance with a community 
possibly fickle, self-centred, and avid for novelty. 
Yet one may plan a farewell—with a difference. 
In days like ours Chartres is, after all, at Paris’s 
threshold. Let us forget the laborious cart, the 
majestic, unwieldy carrosse, the train rapide, the 
exacting motor-car, with which, at various periods 
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of history, men were condemned to make this 
transit of fifty miles. Hours, hours. And to-day? 
Only minutes. What are minutes added to the 
day and the night ahead of us? One wide sweep, 
then, over la Ville Lumiére; a dropping of a few 
flags, in their proper colors, to leave adieux un- 
mistakable upon favoured streets and squares; and 
then to head for La Manche and the long way 
homeward. 

But—but—Our fanatic, perched near the top 
of Jehan Texier’s over-sumptuous spire, perceives 
—what? One plane the more. Seemingly with no 
place in the swirling celestial hierarchy, it con- 
ducts its poor little course apart—wavering, un- 
certain, yet striving gallantly to pay its homage 
with the rest. Will it keep the air? Or will the poor, 
weak, fluttering bird drop its wings in a fall? Is 
it one performer the more who is offering a sonata 
(or even a part in a vast orchestral concourse), 
when he ought still to be busy with his scales? 
Will the great Adventurer be able to leave on his 
hour, with clear skies and no adverse winds, or 
must the delay that almost always asserts its exas- 
perating powers prevail again? 

While our enraptured yet disconcerted specta- 
tor is aloft, two ladies are concluding a brief visit 


_ to the building below. 


A? 


ae 
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“Come,” says Aurélie de Feuillevolante. “We 
have no more time to lose.” 

But Dofia Maria-de-la-Luz Iribas y Solano lin- 
gers on. She knows the attractions of the flying- 
field, but she is afraid to face them. She no longer 
pretends to an absorbing interest in churches and 
shrines, but she trembles before the threats of the 
immediate future. No hesitating hint from her 
has served to keep a wilful, ambitious suitor at 
her side. One husband mangled under a motor- 
car. Must another, in Fate’s own time, fall, fatally, 
from the skies? 

Aurélie has visited Chartres before. She knows 
its good points—and its less good. She knows that 
its two spires, taken each with the other, are ut- 
terly incongruous. She regrets—or has heard 
others regret—that the facade was ever moved 
forward to be on a line with their bases. She has 
seen the glass on days clear and less clear, and has 
found its symbolism a flight beyond her powers. 
She deplores the neglected little chapel at the east 
end of it all, which requires, if chapel ever did, 
a good angel with a good purse; no DeMunn, 
however, be it said. 

Why is she thinking of all these things at such 
a time? Because Dofia Maria still delays. The 
place, too, satisfies her young companion. As 
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she takes Rome for the great central fact of life, 
so she takes Chartres as one of the great fanes of 
the Faith. No medizval obscurantism confuses 
her. She stands along with the devotee whose be- 
lief is steadied by the Grand Lama of Urga. Each, 
to the ultra-modern mind, seems to light but 
indifferently the vast obscure of human life and 
destiny. When shall history be rewritten, and 
along a truer axis? When shall we succeed in re- 
lating ourselves and our humble adventures, un- 
dergone rather recently and on the farther edge 
of things, to the immemorial East, which pro- 
vides the norm, which originated our religions, 
and which might assign us our just place in 
human history? Yet, considering the farthest reflec- 
tions, whether from Urga or from Jerusalem, may 
not the certitudes of ignorance be preferable to the 
half-certitudes of half-knowledge? . . . However, 
Dojia Maria feels only that she fears, and finds that 
the high-altar under the chevet brings her comfort. 

Meanwhile, the great aerial ceremony goes on, 
and poor Maurice de Feuillevolante is doing his 
best to be a creditable part of it. Yet he is pre- 
_ destined, in your mind and mine, to come to 
grief. Two fond women, one eager, one reluctant, 
both concerned, have scarcely arrived on the field 


when the “Catalogne,” thus fondly entitled by 
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him, makes its last turn, loses itself amidst the im- 
mensities of space, and comes to earth. 

Officers, attendants, populace flock to the 
spot. But all stand back for a moment before a 
young woman in black who rushes forward, with 
mingled terms of anguish and endearment—terms 
that few have heard before and few understand 
now—to help bring the victim from out the dé- 
bris. More; she must comfort a defeated and mor- 
tified spirit. For Feuillevolante is not fatally, nor 
even seriously injured. The “Catalogne”’ lies a 
mere heap of wreckage, but the man himself is 
saved. A bloody wound on his forehead, and his 
left arm limp by his side. A second woman, volu- 
minous and excited, rushes up through the crowd 
of uniforms, complets, and blouses, with outpour- 
ings of maternal sympathy; but the dazed youth, 
sure of his life, casts about for some other support 
than any yet offered. 

This comes in the shape of a tall young man 
whose departure for the West, whatever the 
weather decrees, will be postponed for another 
day, and who receives on his lowered shoulder the 
burden of crushed hopes and mortified ambitions. 

“You mended my wing,” says Occident, with 
fingers on a torn, bedraggled sleeve, “and now I 
must stay to help mend yours.” 
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Feuillevolante smiles, bravely and happily. He 
has failed before his doubting, anxious parent; 
he has failed before the young creature who, after 
all those words of concern and affection, cannot 
but be his bride-to-come; and he has failed before 
the assembled pomp of the military service. But 
he can rest his head on the shoulder of an associate 
who remembers favours past, however slight, and 
who can comprehend the high if inexperienced 
hopefulness that inspired a heart in its desire to say 
farewell. 

Bandaged, splinted, bepillowed, Maurice de 
Feuillevolante considers things. He has come 
through cleanly from his cruise. He has incurred 
no obligations toward any fair member of the 
company. He knows, now, that he is loved. But 
he understands, as two anxious women attend his 
bedside, that one thing yet remains if his hopes are 
to have any chance of realization; he must give up 
the air. Well, there are other interests. There is 
his boat, of which he is complete master. There is 
the business at Lyons, of which much must be 
learned before mastery can be claimed. And there 
is always hope of a word, in due season, and © 
more than one, from a friend who, even now, is 
on his perilous way to the West, and who will 
not forget. | 
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Paris Again: All Concludes 
The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani and the Sei- 


gneur of Hors-Conequrs, now returned to Paris, 
were whiling away a quarter of an hour near the 
Pont Neuf, with Henri IV and the Jardin du Vert- 
Galant close by. The point of the Island set west- 
ward like a prow and invited some further stroll- 
ing along the quays of one Bank or the other. 
Each felt inclined to continue. An hour spent near 
by, in the Palace of Justice, had yielded profitable 
results, and some modest celebration seemed due. 
Not for nothing had they walked in the company 
of Maitre Untel, arrayed in his black robe and 
toque and his rabat of white batiste, the liberal 
stretches of the Salle des Pas-Perdus. Hors-Con- 
cours had won his suit. He had come fully into his 
own. More property to care for, and no greater 
income from it; yet he felt convinced, finally, 
through his own experience, that Law and Justice 
were, after all, one. The Chevalier had congratu- 
lated him in due form, but had made, wryly, his 
own reflections. They need not be repeated here. 
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The morning was fair, and minds were at ease; 
what better thing to do than continue on, enjoy- 
ing the free pleasures of the day? Along the Quai 
Conti, then, and the Quai Voltaire, and the Quai 
D’Orsay. In this vicinity an impressive edifice— 
to call it a mere building would be an affront— 
stood strikingly pavoisé with many varied flags: 
a dozen, perhaps, not to count them; perhaps a 
score. A museum? No. Nor a library. Nor a hotel. 
Nor a railway-station. Officialism stamped its 
facade. Conceivably another Conference (in this 
world of conferences) was under way—or ending. 
. For Auissiers and such were bringing out porten- 
tous masses of books, papers and portfolios 
through the great doorway; and it seemed likely 
that the flaunting flags along the cornice, in all 
their number and variety, might soon come down, 
too. 

The flag of France stood, of course, in the mid- 
dle of the long row. Close beside it, like the guest 
of honour beside a host, was the elaborated stand- 
ard of that new, strange, enigmatic land which 
lay overseas: a flag of many stripes and many 
stars; a flag difficult to make, and, at a distance, 
through its blending of colors, brightly gay rather 
than impressive. The Chevalier, who was almost 
without national predilections, thought that he 
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preferred the flag of France itself, not only to the 
Drapeau semé d’étoiles, but to all other important 
flags whatever. A breadth of blue, one of white, 
and one of red, caught together by two short 
seams, and there it stood in its sufficing simplicity 
and fullness of significance. Still, the new flag 
meant more than the presence of a mere Observer. 
It meant that Aurélie de Feuillevolante’s “centre” 
was now the Centre indeed. This flag was gather- 
ing, too, under its folds a vast power, and was 
heaping up an immensity of possessions. He hoped 
it would be worthy of all it was appropriating, 
though, truth to tell, no great nation had ever 
been other than a maculate miscellany of good 
and bad. He thought of the systematized raidings 
from the West: of the enterprising lady at Gi- 
braltar, and of the voracious plutocrat at Brescia. 
He wondered how far mere acquisitiveness would 
go, and where it would leave the two worlds, Old 
and New. 

Another bridge, one of the beautiful and in- 
numerable many: the Pont de la Concorde. Be- 
yond that, the Place, justly given its little con- 
stellation by the handbooks for travellers. Vast 
gardens, right and left. Straight ahead, the portico 
of the Madeleine, with its own daily flower-garden 
at its feet. 
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The Madeleine. Let us enter. Rather, “Let me 
enter,’ meant the Chevalier, though speaking in 
the plural: for Hors-Concours, laden in mind and 
body from the hour at the Palais, had taken his 
plans and his documents home. The Madeleine, 
from its commanding position, is daily the scene 
of many functions, religious and social (and re- 
ligio-social), in considerable variety. There was 
sure to be something to see. 

To-day a funeral. A huddle of chairs placed 
near the portal. A score of sad-eyed people in 
black, intent on a priest and an altar in a side- 
chapel close by. Presently, these mourners—too 
many women among them—would pass out into 
the indifferent Boulevard, prepared to follow the 
hearse, on foot, through the street-crowds, to 
some cemetery that was not, let it be hoped, too 
distant. The Chevalier stepped round this sad 
little gathering and sought, abstractedly, a seat in 
a chapel farther on. 

His thoughts wandered, attached but slightly 
to his surroundings by the sculpture of Rude or 
the paintings by Coignet. The churches of Lecce, 
so much less “correct” than this, yet so much more 
human . . . The pictorial streets of Rhodes, and 
that unnecessary quarrel aboard the Alpha... 
The young air-man who had come and had 
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gone... The insolent, ribald chauffeur among 
the Pyrenees, and the dancing nuns of Urgel . . . 
The Freiherr von Kaltenau, safely bestowed, prob- 
ably, amidst the craggy outskirts of Saxony, yet 
pining, more probably, for Umbria and Sicily . . . 
The frivolous crowds on the Lido, after the stren- 
uous Croats of Dalmatia . . . The dinner party 
for seven—or for eight—at the hotelinLyons .. . 

What! Music from some quarter. The beadle, 
in his cocked hat and with his staff of office, im- 
portantly ambulant through the church’s broad 
chamber. The funeral furniture expeditiously 
moved away. Candles new-lighted on the high 
altar. Folk of high fashion beginning to assemble 
on loose chairs before the chancel . . . How long 
have we been dreaming? A—a wedding? 

Even so. And whose? Does anyone need to be 
told? This is the day when Dofia Maria-de-la-Luz 
Iribas y Solano becomes—by the bestowal of a 
name but little shorter—Madame la Comtesse 
de Feuillevolante. Let us hope that relatives in 
sufficing numbers, and as richly named, are here 
from Catalonia, and that Mme Aurélie has drawn 
with all fullness upon her wide Franco-American 
circle. Who can doubt it? Already the church is 
half-filled, and many more are coming. 

The music grows louder; the candles grow 
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brighter; the beadle becomes more pompous. The 
bridal-party arrive. A stir among the authorized 
guests; curiosity among the unauthorized tourists 
and idlers. Mme Aurélie in flame-colored satin. 
The semi-royal Greek couple from Athens. Pres- 
ently, two young people, with two young hearts, 
now sitting, now kneeling, before the chancel- 
rail. A bishop, and several attendant priests. 

The Chevalier catches at a prie-Dieu on the 
far edge of the throng, and finds the right coin 
for one of the dressy little girls who are pur- 
suing, with beflowered baskets, their collection 
for “les Pauvres.” A figure emerges from a side- 
chapel and approaches him. It is the Duke of 
Avon and Severn. The two stand side by side, 
neither friendly nor hostile, until the ceremony is 
over. The Duke, for once, is impressed. He has 
seen Aurélie de Feuillevolante aflame. He knows 
that a wedding in this church is an event. He 
realizes that he was altogether wrong in his esti- 
mates at Lyons. He accepts the Chevalier, who is 
hugging his prie-Dieu on the outskirts, for an 
authentic guest; and he will be disposed, at the 
last moment, to be civil. 

The departure. A flash of happy youth. A vision 
of majestic scarlet. A stir among the Colony. The 
relatives from Barcelona. 
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Avon, in rank tourist costume, will now speak, 
and speak first. “A magnificent woman!” He re- 
fers to Aurélie. “A lovely young creature!” He 
refers to Dofia Maria who, in her white trailings of 
gauze and her black hair done up in a new mode, 
is all of that, and more. “A fine, gallant fellow!” 
He refers to Maurice. “And happy, yet no happier 
than he ought to be. But—” 

Yes, there will always be a “but’’ with his Grace 
of Avon and Severn. 

“But—did you notice his wrist-watch?” 

Yes, the Chevalier had noticed it—a rich and 
handsome affair, designed and executed, likely 
enough, thousands of miles from the grand labora- 
tory that turns out so abundantly the “article de 
Paris.” 

“He is wearing it on his—” (yes, the wedding 
had made even Avon communicative)—‘“he is 
wearing it on his right wrist. How odd!” 

“He probably has his reasons,” returned the 
Chevalier, composedly. 

Feuillevolante, in passing, had looked at the 
Chevalier in surprise, and perhaps with contrition. 
“If we had but known how to reach you!” his con- 
cerned eyes and half-opened lips seemed to say. 

“T am here, just the same,” was the meaning of 
the Chevalier’s bow. 
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A fine young man, he thought, as he lingered 
in the church. Impossible that the provinces should 
claim him! He had known more than one young 
Latin of force and ability who had gone across to 
the land of DeMunn and had rolled up a fine for- 
tune within a few years. He dedicated Maurice 
de Feuillevolante to a like career. The youth was 
half of their blood and spirit already; and the re- 
maining half would be easy to attain. 

Yes, that was the land for the young —Nuova 
York, Buenos Aires, what you will. Husband and 
wife had only to agree. Fortune and welcome in 
either country, and tongues for either society. 
Meanwhile, their elders would remain timidly be- 
hind, hoping to conserve the things already pos- 
sessed; and a new world, built in no small part 
from ancient material, would rise to surpass and 
to reproach an earlier day. 


Chicago, December 30, 1928 — January 28, 1929. 
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Henry Blake Fuller died on July 28, 1929, just on the 
eve of this book’s publication. It seems almost foregone 
that he will take his place among those many artists to 
whom recognition comes too late. The man who wrote 
such miniature masterpieces as The Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani and The Last Refuge (which Carl Van Vechten has 
called a forerunner of South Wind) is unknown to the 
world at large. Only a few discerning critics are aware 
that from his pen came an unparalleled series of novels 
about Chicago; that this quiet man was possessed of one 
of the finest talents that America has known. Any fame 
that might come now will needfully be tinged with 
. irony and that in itself should please his delicate, 

sardonic spirit. 
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